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SOME PROBLEMS OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
RECENT UTTERANCES ON THE SUBJECT 

The Bethesda pool of theological education has been stirred several 
times in the last year. First came Dr. Berle’s article in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, declaring that the theological seminaries are producing 
inefficients and incompetents, and are adapted possibly to produce 
another generation of theological teachers, like the present one, 
ignorant of its task, but are certainly not sending out men able to 
do the work of the Christian pastorate. In a far different tone and 
spirit Professor Dickey discussed, ‘“‘The Position of Greek in the 
Theological Education of Today,” in an address delivered on the 
occasion of his inauguration as professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the McCormick Theological Seminary. Professor Bosworth pub- 
lished in Religious Education for October a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking study of several of the problems of the theological school, 
arguing in particular for a lengthening of the theological curriculum. 
A little later the theological school, hitherto associated with Baylor 
University, sought release from this relationship on the express ground 
among others that the investigative atmosphere of a college is unfavor- 
able to the best development of a theological school, and for the pur- 
pose of building up a school which should take a student with any 
measure whatever of previous training and give him all the education, 
theological and non-theological, that he needs to prepare him for the 
ministry. The opinion is expressed by those who favor the change 
that only one in ten of the students of the new school will have had a 
college course. Still later the Newton Theological Institution has 
taken over as a part of its work a training school for Christian workers 
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in Boston, intending, however, as we understand, to continue the work , 


of the two schools in large part independently and at a distance from 
one another. 

Here is a bundle of problems: Are the theological schools working 
on wholly wrong lines? Shall Greek and Hebrew be required as 
prerequisite to or as a part of the theological curriculum, or shall 
they be made elective? Shall there be any admission requirements 
to the theological seminary? Shall the theological schoo! lengthen 
its curriculum? What is the educational gamut, so to speak, of the 
theological school? Is the investigative spirit out of place in a 
theological seminary ? 

Dr. Berle’s intemperate statement will convince but few, and the 
work which is being accomplished in the practical work of the ministry 
by the men who have graduated from the seminaries sufficiently 
refutes it. But men themselves engaged in theological education 
should be the last to resent any demand, however strenuous, that the 
output of the seminaries stand the test of practical efficiency. How 
can such efficiency be secured? We venture to reaffirm three or four 
propositions. 


THE LENGTHENING OF THE COURSE 


First, there never was a time when the church needed a more thor- 
oughly educated ministry than is demanded today. Professor Bos- 
worth is right. A college curriculum of four years followed by a 
theological course of four years, with possible provision for a year’s 
overlapping, i. e., for making the first year of the theological school 
count as the fourth year of college, is none too long to prepare a man 
to fill the places of responsibility in the ministry today. It would be a 
step in the right direction if the leading seminaries of the country 
would agree to give their diploma or degree of B. D. only after four 
years of theological study. But the very reasons that demand a four- 
year curriculum demand also that it shall not be a curriculum of 
seclusion and reading of books. There must be an appreciable ele- 
ment of practical service under guidance, that the graduate may 
emerge from the school not into'a world which he has seen only through 
the eyes of book writers or classroom lectures, but into one with which 
he already has a measure of practical acquaintance. 
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HEBREW AND GREEK IN THE SEMINARY 


Second, it may be inexpedient to require both Hebrew and Greek 
as a condition of graduation, and it is certainly vain to expect that any 
appreciable number of students will come to the seminary with Hebrew 
or that they will all come even with Greek. Yet every encouragement 
ought to be offered to students to study these languages in the semi- 
nary. The diminishing proportion of students who take Greek in 
college, the increasing pressure of scientific, historical, and sociological 
studies on the college student, make it practically necessary to provide 
elementary courses both in Greek and in Hebrew in the seminary. 
And here we feel obliged to dissent from the course adopted in some 
even of the best schools in preparing students for interpretation of 
the New Testament by a beginner’s course in Greek using the New 
Testament only. It has been demonstrated that a mature student can 
in a daily course of a year or even six months cover the ground in the 
elements of the Greek language and Xenophon’s Anabasis ordinarily 
covered in two years in the preparatory school. Such a course is a 
much better preparation for the study of the New Testament in Greek 
than a course dealing with New Testament Greek only. Any loss in 
vocabulary is more than compensated for by the sense of access to 
classic authors, dictionaries, grammars, etc., thus acquired, and the 
open door thus afforded into Greek literature so necessary in any 
thorough study of the New Testament. It must be remembered that 
the student who after acquiring a B. S. degree takes up the study of 
Greek as an adjunct to a theological course may quite outstrip his 
fellow-students who took Greek in college, even in the field of exact and 
broad exegesis, and it is inexpedient to hamper and restrict him by 
teaching him the elements of Greek on the basis of the Gospel of John. 


THE TRAINING OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MINISTERS 


Third, The New England seminary and the Texas school are right 
in recognizing the need of theological training schools to prepare for 
effective religious work men and women who cannot take a college 
course. Doubtless many men so trained will become pastors of churches 
and as such do efficient work, though not usually in the places of 
greatest responsibility. But we judge that the New England school 
is right in holding that while both classes of work may be carried on 
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under the direction of the same board of trustees, the two groups of 
students cannot profitably be trained in the same classes; it has not 
usually been found expedient to carry on the two kinds of work in the 
same buildings. Such juxtaposition almost inevitably tends to the 
lowering of scholarly standards for the men of better education without 
compensating advantage to the less educated men. Perhaps the 
Texas school is right in thinking that a theological school with prac- 
tically no conditions of admission will not thrive well in close connec- 
tion with a college. We are sure it had better not be put in close 
relation with a graduate theological school. 


FOUR GRADES OF SCHOOLS 


The truth seems to be that there are needed for the education of 
men for the Christian ministry today schools of four different grades: 
first, an ungraded school for Christian workers, open to men and 
women of mature years who have had little educational opportunities, 
but are of good character and ability; second, a college of theology, 
receiving students who have had a high-school education and giving 
them a four-years’ course partly theological, partly literary and scien- 
tific; third, a school for college graduates, having a four-years’ curri- 
culum combining scholarly classroom work and practice in the field, 
and fitting men for the practical work of the pastorate; and fourth, a 
school, or a department of a school, offering to the stronger and more 
scholarly men in the preceding school opportunity for a fifth or even a 
sixth year of theological study and for the acquisition of the investi- 
gative spirit and of genuine skill in investigation. From this last 
school there may come some who will be “mere scholars” and some 
who will fill professors’ chairs rather than pulpits. But there will 
come also strong men for the most responsible positions in the church, 
leaders in thought and action. It is no time for lowering standards, 
but for raising them, while at the same time the broadest opportunity 
should be given to men of little scholarly ability to acquire that train- 
ing which will fit them for the work to which they are adapted. 
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GENNESARET 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


As the Lake of Tiberias is in the eyes of many lovers of Palestine 
the most picturesque and the most sacred of all spots in Galilee, so 
Gennesaret is of all those hallowed shores the fullest of holy associa- 
tions, the most beautiful, and the most fertile. In no place can the 
Savior’s life be more vividly pictured, nowhere do the lake’s natural 
attractions stand out so prominently. 

The earliest mention of the name is in J Macc. 11:67, where we 
read that ‘‘as for Jonathan and his host they pitched at the waters 
of Gennesar.”’ This form Gennesar is found in many of the manu- 
scripts of the gospels, as well as in Josephus, and is considered by 
good authorities the nearest to the original. The meaning is very 
doubtful, but the first syllable appears to be the Hebrew ‘la, a garden 
or park, which would, from the descriptions of Josephus, seem to be 
very suitable. From the New Testament data it.is clear that Gennes- 
aret was at the northern end of the lake and to the west of the Jordan 
(Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53). The Talmud identifies Gennesaret 
with the Chinnereth of the Old Testament, i. e., with the city of that 
name. From Josephus we learn that this region was thirty stadia by 
twenty stadia, that is, nearly four miles long by more than two and a 
half miles broad. Gennesaret is famous for all time on account of 
its connection with the life of Christ; no spot can have been oftener 
visited in his frequent journeyings to and from his ‘‘own city” Caper- 
naum during the stirring days of his public ministry. In this neigh- 
borhood were done most of his mighty works. The references in 
the gospels are but incidental; for a description of this district we 
must refer to Josephus who in his somewhat exaggerated language 
describes it as a veritable paradise. He writes (War, III, 10:8): 

t The writer would express his indebtedness to Professor William Arnold Stevens, 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, who not only suggested the writing of this article, 


but also sent him one of his own on Gennesaret, which appeared in the Baptist 
Quarterly Review, October, 1886, to which the present writer owes much. 
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Extending along the lake of Gennesaret and bearing also its name, lies a tract 
of country, admirable both for its natural properties and its beauty. Such is the 
fertility of the soil that it rejects no plant and accordingly all are here cultivated 
by the husbandman; for so genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a wintry climate, grows here luxu- 
riantly, together with the palm tree, which is nourished by the heat; and near to 
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GENNESARET 
The alluvial plain of el Ghuweir and the adjacent region. 


these are figs and olives, to which a milder atmosphere has been assigned. One 
might style this an ambitious effort of nature, doing violence to herself in bringing 
together plants of discordant habits, and an amiable rivalry of the seasons, each, 
as it were, asserting her right to the soil. For it not only possesses the extraordi- 
nary virtue of nourishing fruits of opposite climes, but also maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus it produces those most royal of all, the grape and the fig, 
during ten months without intermission, while the other varieties ripen the year 
around. 
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Although today in its sad neglect Gennesaret produces no walnuts, 
grapes, or olives, and but a few indifferent figs, yet there is no spot 
in all Palestine so manifestly and so richly endowed with the gifts of 
nature nor any place on all the lake where its unchangeable beauties 
can be seen to more advantage. The deep, rich alluvial soil, the 
abundant streams, the fostering climate, and the fair vision of sur- 
rounding beauty all remain: it only needs that the hand of man should 
be stretched forth as a blessing and not as a blight to make the place 
once again “blossom as the rose.” 

It is universally accepted that the plain known as el Ghuweir, the 
little Ghor (the Jordan Valley as a whole being el Ghor), is the “ Plain 
of” Gennesaret. It must, however, be remembered that the insertion 
of the qualifying epithet, “plain,” is an after-invention, unauthorized 
by either the New Testament or Josephus. It is impossible that this 
region, producing olives, grapes, and figs, could have been only an 
irrigated plain, for these fruits are never produced in such conditions. 
It will, however, be convenient at the outset to make the plain, el 
Ghuweir, the center of the topographical description. 

El Ghuweir is an alluvial plain, a kind of delta, formed by the 
united deposits of the streams which have made and are still deepening 
the valleys opening into it. As will be seen by the plan on the pre- 
ceding page, a large area of Galilee is drained by these streams. 
Those who have traversed the deep chasms of the Wady el Hamam 
and the Wady el Amid must realize the enormous amount of sediment 
which, during long ages, has been carried down in the process of 
their erosion. Such alluvial soil is proverbially fertile, but here the 
sediment is of peculiarly rich quality, being the production of both 
basaltic and limestone rocks. The three great basins which drain 
into the plain are named after the gorges through which their streams 
reach the level: the Hamam, the Rubudiyeh, and the Amud. 

Taking these in order from the south, we deal first with the Wady 
el Hamam. This drains the volcanic plateau of Hattin, so called after 
a village beautifully situated below and to the north of the well-known 
Horns of Hattin. An abundant spring bursts forth from under a 
precipitous limestone rock southwest of the village. This and a 
smaller spring lower down the valley are in the dry season entirely 
used up in the irrigation of extensive gardens. Immediately to the 
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north of Hattin, beyond the northern limit of the lava, a small spring, 
‘Ain el Haman, breaks forth in the bottom of the valley and irrigates 
some fruit gardens. A little lower down, just below the ruins of Irbid, 
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The district is shaded: the deeply shaded part is el Ghuweir. The whole basin draining into the 
plain is inclosed within the dark dotted line. 


the ancient Arbela, water breaks forth at one or two spots in the valley 
bed, but only during and immediately after rain is there any continu- 
ous stream. As we descend the valley the scenery becomes increas- 
ingly striking. The path, which is in places almost impassable on 
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account of great fallen boulders, enters a gorge between massive cliffs, 
in places perpendicular, more than a thousand feet high. In the 
precipices to the right are the remains of a great cavern-fortress— 
known today as Kulat ibn Maan—which in both Jewish and Arab 
times has been a refuge for robbers. Herod the Great? broke up a 
nest of robbers here by letting soldiers down from the cliffs above 
in cages: this also would appear to be the ‘‘cave of Arbela” which 
Josephus? fortified. Today the great griffin vultures circle around 
and around their nests on its inaccessible ledges. When the narrow 
gorge commences to open out, there breaks forth at the foot of the 
northern cliffs a copious spring known as ‘Ain Surar. Its waters are 
used for irrigating some gardens lower down the valley, and what 
remains is conducted by a small canal in a direction due east toward — 
Mejdel, to be distributed over some vegetable gardens. None of the 
water from the Wady el Hamam reaches the lake. The old channel 
is not only dry but in places actually filled up. 
The next wady, the Rubudiyeh, commences its course in some 
copious springs near the village of Farradeh. It drains the eastern 
end of the Plain of Rameh, and for a couple of miles it is perennially 
filled with a copious millstream from ‘Ain et Tabil. It runs a course 
two-thirds of a circle around the lofty village of Mughar el Hazzur, 
being here called Wady Sellameh. Below Khurbet Sellameh the wady 
is dry most of the year to within about four miles of the lake. Here 
there bursts forth an abundant spring, ‘Ain Rubudiyeh. After 
gushing out of a rock and descending in a cascade forty feet, it gives 
rise to a stream large enough to work several mills, besides irrigating 
a considerable area of the open valley—a most charming spot. The 
stream bed again narrows as the water forces itself through an outcrop 
of lava which has in prehistoric times flowed into this valley. About 
three miles above the lake it gives off a large conduit on its northern 
side, which runs to the mill situated ori the low hill of Abu Shusheh. 
The main stream plunges down a somewhat deep and stony bed, and 
after passing the ruins of some mills, enters el Ghuweir and runs a 


2 Josephus, War, I, 16: 2-4. 

3 Life, §37. These caves are also referred to in I Macc. 9:2, and Josephus, 
Antig., XII, 11:1. They were also fortified during the Crusades. The existing 
ruined walls, vaults, and stairs belong to this period. 
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sluggish course to the lake. After heavy rains the stream at the ford 
near the sea is comparatively wide and deep, reaching above a horse’s 
girth. The Abu Shusheh millstream pours down from the mill 
through a great mass of rank vegetation, and after crossing the Tiberias- 
Safed highroad in several streamlets its waters unite into a small 
brook which enters the lake north of the Rubudiyeh main stream. 

The basin of Wady el Amud is the third and greatest area draining 
intoel Ghuweir. This remarkable valley takes its rise near the village 
of Meiron on the eastern slopes of Jebal Jermak. It receives the 
drainage of the east side of the whole mountain range from Jermak — 
(the highest mountain in Palestine, 3,934 feet high) to Jebelat el ‘Arus. 
A northern branch of the valley comes from ‘Ain Jinn, a copious, and at 
times intermittent, spring. ‘Tributaries to this northern arm carry 
down the drainage of part of the volcanic plateau of Merj el jish and 
neighboring valleys. .In the winter great bodies of water descend to 
the main wady from the Safed district to the east, and from around 
Jebel el Bellaneh on the west. Although liable to fluctuation, the 
stream in this valley is perennial and abundant. The upper part is 
known as Wady Tawahin (the Valley of the Mills), because of the 
great number of mills there. Part of it is also known, particularly 
to the Safed people, as Wady Leimon, because of the extensive and 
beautiful orange and lemon plantations there situated. For miles the 
deep valley-bottom presents a scene of verdure and cultivation such 
as is seldom seen in Palestine. As it approaches the lake the valley 
greatly narrows and for over a mile the stream traverses a narrow 
gorge between precipitous limestone cliffs, full of caves. The valley 
here receives the name Wady el Amud. The natives account for the 
name (the Valley of the Column) by the appearance of the straight 
and lofty cliffs at its mouth; but Robinson‘ states that he saw a column 
twenty feet long lying near its entrance, and he ascribed the name to 
that. 

It is necessary to mention here a source of confusion. Some of 
the bedawin call this valley, quite incorrectly, Wady el Hamam, 
like the one previously described. The well-known “Rob Roy” 
Macgregor was led astray by this. He writes:' “One of these 

4 Researches, Vol. II, p. 402. 

5 Rob Roy on the Jordan, 1st ed., p. 367. 
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(streams), ‘Ain el Amud, comes from the south along the Wady Hamam 
or Vale of Doves, etc.” 

Where the stream of the Amud enters the open plain it is crossed 
by a modern bridge, and then it traverses the level ground and enters 
the sea north of the Abu Shusheh millstream. The remains of two 
considerable irrigation canals north of this stream are plainly visible. 
One leaves the Amud stream just as it emerges from the gorge and, 
winding northeast across the plain, enters the sea just south of Khurbet 
Minia. The second leaves the Amud a little below the bridge, and 
runs seaward between the before-mentioned canal and the main 
stream. Both these canals are in places filled up, and they have 
not been used in their whole length for years. But it is evident that 
by their means’the plain almost up to Khan Minia has been watered 
by the northern stream within comparatively recent times. In ancient 
times all these streams must have been used to fertilize the whole 
Ghuweir, and probably also the lower slopes of the surrounding hills. 
Now the water is largely allowed to run to waste. 

One stream has been omitted because it arises in the plain itself. 
Between the Wady el Hamam and the Rubudiyeh streams there 
arises, close to the Tiberias-Safed road, a copious spring known as 
‘Ain el Madauwereh (the Round Spring). It has received this name 
because it arises within a circular basin some one hundred feet in 
diameter. The masonry is Arabic and the purpose of the basin is, 
as with similar constructions at Tabaghah, to raise the level of the water 
for irrigation. The water, which has a temperature of 73° F., is 
ordinarily about three feet deep and swarms with fish. From it a 
perennial stream runs through a thicket of tangled brushwood to the 
lake. A conduit from this spring carries its waters, when needed for 
irrigation, toward Mejdel; indeed it is probable the original purpose 
of this birket was to carry water into such a canal. The remains of a 
canal, parallel in parts with the present one but more carefully con- 
structed, still are visible at a somewhat higher level than that now used. 

The plain itself is roughly level and is everywhere intersected by 
small water channels. Near its center there arises a ragged mass 
of laval rock—an offshoot of the Rubudiyeh outcrop—called Waret es 
Soda. The plain around Mejdel is cultivated by the fellahin of that 
village; between there and the mouth of Wady Amud by Tellaweyeh 
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bedawin; Abu Shusheh is inhabitated by Kharambeh bedawin; and 
the rest of the plain is under the control of the Sumeireh. These 
tribes, though tent-dwelling Arabs, are not true bedawin because they 
cultivate the soil like the fellahin, which the true nomads never do. 

Recently the plain has almost in its entirety passed into the hands 
of two German Roman Catholic societies. ‘The northern part forms 
part of the property of the Tabaghah Hospice, the southern part 
belongs to a committee which has purchased a great part of Mejdel 
and the land adjoining. It is to be hoped that under European con- 
trol great improvements may occur. At present barley is raised, and 
on irrigated portions maize, melons, marrows, tomatoes, peppers, 
badingan (egg plant), bamiyeh (Hebiscus esculentus), etc., are grown; 
but large areas are given over to thistles and weeds. In early spring 
it is a brilliant green from end to end. There is a sad lack of trees; 
only a few prickly acacias (Sidr) and some stumpy palms remain 
where once fruit flourished so well. Some of the most fertile corners 
are near the mouths of. the wadies. 

Seaward, el Ghuweir is bounded along most of its length by a clean 
gravelly beach of tiny stones mixed with, and in parts overspread by, 
masses of beautiful little shells. Inside the beach is a fringe of olean- 
ders, brambles, and Sidr; in places, especially near the stream and 
canal-mouths, the shrubs extend to the water’s edge. This shore 
path from el Mejdel to Khan Minia is one of the most charming routes 
in all Palestine. It varies from minute to minute, now among the 
shrubs, then over an open lawn, along the bank, or across a stream. 
In the spring every grassy patch is ablaze with flowers, anemones in 
particular of every hue. The early morning and the hour of sunset are 
the perfect times. I shall never forget one summer when I with a party 
of friends rode all night by moonlight from Nazareth to Tabaghah. 
We stopped for a midnight meal at Hattin, beneath the precipitous 
cliffs, and then traversed the wild gorge of the Wady Hamam. As 
we emerged from its close confines with the full moon behind us, we 
found the whole plain bathed in the soft light of dawn and the little 
birds around us commencing their morning songs. As the quickening 
light momentarily gathered strength over the Hills of Bashan, we rode 
this path beside the soft rippling waters till when, nearly at our destina- 
tion, the sun rose. I have frequently crossed this plain at all times and 
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seasons, but I have always found water in the four streams, from south 
to north—the ‘Ain el Madauwereh, the Rubudiyeh, the Abu Shusheh 
millstream, and the Wady Amud. Of the four, the Rubudiyeh is 
much the largest. It can only be when a great quantity of water is 
temporarily diverted for irrigation that the stream beds run dry. 

A word may be added about the view landward from the center 
of the shore. It is very striking. And when we consider that, what- 
ever else has changed, the mountains and valleys remain, this view, 
once so familiar to the eyes of Jesus, must have a sacred interest. In 
the distance, to the southwest, one can sec, between the two precipitous 
cliffs of Wady Hattin, the top of an extinct volcano, now the double 
peak of the Horns of Hattin. To the north of this, due west of where 
we stand, is a great flat-topped hill of lava. Northeast lies Abu 
Shusheh and some ruined mills on the Rubudiyeh, behind which is 
Jebal Hazzur with the village of Mughar on its southeastern slope. 
A little to the north of this is Jebal Bellaneh; and behind, the horizon 
is composed of a long mountain range—the southern line of the Upper 
Galilean hills, running from Jebelat el ‘Arus to behind Rameh. In 
front of Jebelat el ‘Arus is the mouth of the Wady Amud; and to its 
right, due north of us, is Safed and the bare, rocky range of Jabel 
Kanaan. Northeast lies ‘Oreimeh, and behind that many extinct 
volcanoes of the Jaulan. From some points Hermon is also 
visible. 

This Plain of Gennesaret has always been, as it is today, a great 
highroad. The famous via Maris passed from Damascus and the 
north, through the Jaulan, across the Jordan at the Jisr benat Yacob, 
past the Khan Jubb Yusuf, and descended to the plain at the Khan 
Minia. It then crossed the plain either by the beach road or by 
another much-used path directly through its center. From the plain 
it probably ascended the Wady Hamam and thence ran to the coast 
at Akka. Another branch passed to Egypt via the Khan et Tujjar 
and the historic pass at Megiddo. And a third road skirted the west 
shore of the lake and ran south through Beisan, Teyasir, and Nablus. 
Today all these routes are in frequent use, but the Wady Abu el ‘Amis 
is preferred to the now almost impassable Wady Hamam. 

The traffic across the plain is continuous. The first time I was at 
Khan Minia, in the spring of 1893, while we sat at lunch, an apparently 
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interminable procession of young camels—many hundreds—filed 
past us going from the bedawin lands east of the Jordan to be sold in 
Egypt. Another time when I crossed the plain, I passed great flocks 
of sheep in the charge of Kurds from Ezerum in Armenia, moving 
along the green pastures of Wady Abu el ‘Amis on their way to Egypt. 
One of these rough shepherds, knowing scarcely a word of Arabic, 
was later brought to me in Safed from Khan Jubb Yusuf for medical 
treatment, having fallen ill so many hundred miles away from home 
on this long journey. During harvest time caravans of thousands of 
loaded camels pass along here toward the coast from the great grain- 
growing plateau of the Hauran. In the olden days when Gennesaret 
was in its glory how the fame of its beauty and richness must have 
been carried through the world by the busy traffickers along its high- 
road ! 

At the northeast corner of the plain arises the cop‘ous fountain, 
‘Ain et Tineh (Spring of the Fig). Its warm (82° F.) brackish water 
bursts forth at the base of a precipitous cliff; and after collecting in a 
small pool, runs along a small lagoon just inside the shingle for one 
hundred yards. Pool and stream swarm with fish and terrapins; 
while masses of papyrus and other reeds flourish in the marshy sur- 
roundings. There are no remains of any important buildings around, 
though excavations some years ago revealed foundations of what was 
considered to be a Roman bath close to the pool. The water rises 
too near the level of the lake for it ever to have been of much use for 
irrigation. A little to the north of this spring are the extensive ruins 
of Khan Minia, now inhabited during certain seasons by people from 
Rameh, who cultivate the plain for the Tabaghah Hospice. 

About a quarter of a mile due south of the Khan are the scattered 
ruins known as Khurbet Minia. From their appearance, and espe- 
cially from the characteristics of the broken pottery scattered over the 
surface, the site may without any hesitation be pronounced an entirely 
Arabic one. Probably the buildings belong to the same period as 
the Khan. The remains are raised very little above the general level 
of the plain, so that the occupation of the site cannot have been ancient 
or prolonged. On a careful examination of the site with Mr. Macal- 
ister® of the Palestine Exploration Fund we could not find a single 

6 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1907. 
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fragment of pottery earlier than Arab times, while the Arabic pottery 
is abundant. 

To the east of Khan Minia is a remarkable hill, el ‘Oreimeh. 
This hill constitutes the northern limit of el Ghuweir, but not of the 
district Gennesaret, as [hope toshow. Seaward, this hill runs out as a 
precipitous rocky promontory; while on the side toward the plain 
and the Khan the lower parts present a series of low, ragged, limestone 


HILL ‘OREIMEH 


The Khurbet ‘Oreimeh appears as a flattened Tell on the summit. ‘Ain et Tineh lies below the 
cliff at the extreme right of the picture, and Khan Minia is just outside the picture on the left. 


cliffs, with caves. Indeed, on every side, the ascent of the hill is very 
steep. It is just one of those sites which, all over the land, were in 
primitive times fortified. On the summit of this hill is a remarkable 
Tell, with an artificially leveled top. This mound in the spring is 
peculiarly conspicuous from a distance on account of its deep green 
color. The highest part is 198 feet long by 86 feet wide, but on the 
lower ground to the northeast there are more remains. 
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The whole of the Tell is artificial; it is the result of centuries of 
occupation of the site. Although the ground has been ploughed up 
season after season for long years, fragments of pottery ever come to 
the surface. A careful examination of these reveals the important 
fact that they all go back to Amorite or at latest to early Jewish 
times. There are absolutely no fragments belonging to the Roman 
period. The early pottery is so preponderatingly present that it is 


THE ROCK-CUT AQUEDUCT AROUND THE TELL OF ‘OREIMEH 
Looking toward the west. 

possible for Mr. Macalister, an expert on Palestine pottery, to say 
positively’ that this site cannot have been inhabited in New Testament 
times, nor for centuries earlier. In the tombs near at hand unbroken 
Amorite pottery vessels, which we have seen, have also been found. 
The spot would well repay excavating; nothing has yet been revealed 
from excavations of the Amorite period in Galilee. 

Next to this Khurbet el SOreimeh, the most noticeable thing on the 

7 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1907. 
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hill is the well-known aqueduct. This runs around the semi-precipi- 
tous east and southeast sides of the hill where it hangs over the lake, 
some fifty feet above its surface level. For forty feet the rock cutting 
may be traced continuously. The shape of the passage is peculiar, 
being bowed out, as it were, in the middle, as is shown in some 
degree by the accompanying illustration. At several parts the outer 
side of the aqueduct, which was evidently built up of masonry, has 
now disappeared. Extensive surfaces of cement exist and the remains 
of a built, cemented channel, the continuation of the rock-cut aqueduct 
toward Khan Minia, can be traced. Just before the rock-cut passage 
turns northwest after rounding the promontory, there are two breaks 
in the outer wall which must from the rounded and smooth condition 
of their surfaces long have been traversed by running water. They 
appear to have been made to allow the contents of the conduit to 
descend along a mill shoot, and the foundations of the mills which 
stood here still may be seen just west of the pool of ‘Ain et Tineh. 
These outlets and these mills could hardly have been in use until 
after the aqueduct farther on toward the Khan had fallen into disuse. 

Near the eastern end of the rock cutting is a ruined Wely named 
Sheikh ‘Ali es Sayyad. Extensive traces of broken masonry aque- 
duct are visible all the way from the great spring of Birket Sheikh ‘Ali 
edh Dhather, across the open valley Khallet es Semak, and then in 
the direction of the rock cutting, which show beyond doubt that this 
aqueduct was made to carry the water of this fountain to the Khan 
Minia. As the natives always prefer the lake water for drinking to 
any of these warm brackish springs, the probability is that the water 
was primarily a millstream which ran to the Khan. It also went to 
the town now represented by Khurbet Minia, for I believe I can 
still trace there the remains of mills. For irrigation purposes alone 
it could never have been necessary to make such an aqueduct, because 
—as we have seen—the water of Wady el Amud could be brought to 
this portion of the plain. It is quite likely, as has been suggested by 
M. Renan,? that the passage was originally constructed for a road (as 
it is today) around the face of the cliffs, and only later reconstructed 
and cemented to make an aqueduct. As such, it could have been of 


8 Vie de Jésus, p. 140; a view also indorsed as probable by the engineers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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use only at the time of the occupation of Khan Minia and the neigh- 
boring town now represented by the ruins, Khurbet Minia—an un- 
known date during the palmy days of the Arab dominion. 

On the northeast side of the hill just described is a small plain 
known as Khallet es Semak, the delta of the Wady Jamus. This 
region is generally known as el Tabaghah, a name probably derived 
from Heptapegon (seven springs). This spot is notable for its abun- 


DOUBLE OPENING IN BIRKET SHEIKH ‘ALI EDH DHATHER 
The commencement of the ruined aqueduct is seen in the foreground. 

dant warm springs and its excellent fishing. During February and 
March it is the best corner in all the lake for fish; they are doubtless 
attracted by the warm water there, loaded with vegetable débris. 
Those who maintain that there must have been two towns called Beth- 
saida—and they are a diminishing number—would locate here Beth- 
saida west of the Jordan, while recognizing in et Tell, east of the 
Jordan, the site of Bethsaida Julias. Certainly there is no better 
spot for a “house of fishing;’”’ but there are no remains which suggest 
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that any considerable town was there (such remains as are now to be 
seen at this site belong to ruined Arab mills). This must in any case 
have been the fishing suburb of Capernaum, and it is probable some 
fishermen’s huts were here. It is at least suggestive that the two 
spots? on the lake where in the spring we find the temporary settle- 
ments of fishermen are here and at the Bataihah, that is, at the place 
where (from Matt. 14:34 and Mark 6:53) many would wish to locate 
a Bethsaida (house of fishing), and at the place near where we know 
Bethsaida (Julias) was situated. 

There is no more charming spot than this in the whole circuit of 
the lake. Near the hill el SOreimeh is a small German Roman Catho- 
lic hospice, embowered in trees, among which magnificent eucalypti’° 
and willows are prominent. On the shore near this is the recently 
erected wooden pier for the little steamer which has been placed on 
the lake to take passengers to and from the railway station at es 
Semakh,*! near the outlet of the Jordan. 

The little open valley is full of cultivation and fertility, thanks to 
the energetic and wise administration of the successive directors of 
the hospice. The east end of the valley contains a mass of ruined 
and half-ruined mills, aqueducts, and running water. Here there 
burst forth from the ground no less than five springs. One of them, 
called in the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs ‘Ain Eyyub (Job’s 
Fountain), is the largest fountain in Galilee. This spring, for which 
I could find no name locally, arises in a great octagonal tank each 
side of which is 26 feet. As it stands, the building is the work of a 
great Arab chieftain and robber, who during the eighteenth century 
dominated the whole of Galilee from Akka to the Jordan. After 
him it is named Birket Sheikh ‘Ali edh Dhather. The foundations 
are older, better work, probably belonging to the same period as the 
aqueduct and Khan Minia; that is, to the days when the Arabic 
powcr was in its zenith, before the steady decline produced by the 
Mongol Turks. The birket, as it stands, is not high enough, by several 


9 For a detailed account of the “Fisheries of Galilee,” see the writer’s paper in 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1908. 

re Australian eucalypti were introduced into Palestine some quarter of a century 
ago, and now flourish all over the land better than the majority of the native trees. 

11 On the Damascus-Haifa Railway opened in 1906, a branch of the great Hejaz 
Railway. 
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feet, to lift the water to the level of the aqueduct; and today it is so 
much out of repair that it does not even raise water to the level for 
which it was reconstructed. 

The present surface of the water is over sixteen feet below the top 
of the tank. Near the top there are on the southern side two rounded 
openings cut in stone, through which water entered an aqueduct 
raised on arches. But for long years it has not attained this level. 
The aqueduct is now ruined and the mill has disappeared. The 
stream pours out under a platform inside the tank. To this platform 
it is now possible to descend by a stone staircase and gaze into the 
clear waters of the pool. The water is 86.5° F., and the pool—in 
places ten feet deep—is a veritable aquarium of fish, purple and 
yellow crabs, crayfish, and mud-turtles. The water pouring out of 
the side of this pool still works a mill, and as it ramifies over the ground 
supports a mass of tangled rank vegetation. As it cools it deposits 
quantities of brownish, stalagmitic limestone which coats the sides of 
both aqueduct and mill. 

Two other springs have been inclosed. One, Hammam Eyyub 
(Job’s bath), rises within a ruined tower a few yards to the east of the 
birket just described; its water is conducted by a small aqueduct to 
water the property of the hospice. The other, Taunur Eyyub*? 
(Job’s oven), lies nearer the shore a little farther east. Here the water 
rises in a small circular pool, perhaps four feet deep, within a ruined 
tower. Jewish pilgrims are accustomed to take a bath in this pool 
on their way to and from Jerusalem. ‘Two other springs also arise 
amid the vegetation around. The whole of this Tabaghah district 
is one of present fertility and greater latent possibilities. It contains 
the largest spring in Galilee, one-half equal in volume to the well- 
known source of the Jordan at Banias, as well as four or five more. 
The bay is the finest fishing-ground on the lake. The district is 
separated from the plain of el Ghuweir by a hill which in the days of 
Josephus must have been under cultivation, perhaps bearing those 
very vineyards, orchards, and groves of which he speaks. Viewed from 
a little way out on the lake, the two plains appearas one. And I am 


12JIn addition to Job’s spring, Job’s bath, Job’s oven, we have on the 
hill nearby Mughareh Eyyub (Job’s cave), where according to tradition he 
lived. 
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quite of the opinion, as is suggested by Professor Stevens,*$ that in 
ancient times Gennesaret must necessarily have included the whole. 
The measurements given by Josephus will easily allow of this, while 
the extreme measurements of el Ghuweir are only about two and three- 
fourths miles long by one and one-half miles broad. The region is 
very definitely bounded to the south by the close approach of the hil s 
to the sea near Mejdel, while to the east beyond the Tabaghah springs 
the hills again approach the shore and leave no level plain of any size. 

The description of the products of this region necessitates the inclu- 
sion in it of not only the well-watered valleys opening into it, but also 
a considerable margin of fertile and at that time terraced hillside 
around. In the whole of this district, with the exception of Mejdel, 
usually supposed to be Magdala, there are no ruins marking the sites 
of any towns or villages which could have flourished there in New 
Testament times. Such sites do not vanish into thin air; even if 
no walls remain, pottery fragments are always to be found. On the 
top of the hill west of Tabaghah we find Khurbet el ‘Oreimeh, marking 
the site of a town which flourished and perished long before those 
days. While at Khurbet Minia we have considerable remains of an 
Arab occupation some centuries afterward. The whole area would 


appear, as we gather from Josephus, to have been devoted to a great 
garden and orchard; with of course the scattered huts and shanties 
of those whose duty it was to watch over the produce. 

The bearing of the above facts on the sites of Sone and 
Chorazin will be the subject of a later paper. 


13 Loc. cit. 
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SIN, GUILT, CONDEMNATION 
THE ARGUMENT OF ROM. 1:18—3:20 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


The center of Paul’s exposition of his gospel in his Epistle to the 
Romans is undoubtedly to be found in the pregnant sentences of 3: 21- 
26. But for this positive statement he prepares the way at length in 
1:18—3:20; and 3: 21-26 itself is projected against the background of 
the two chapters preceding. It becomes therefore of great impor- 
tance to understand what the apostle intends to establish in this earlier 
portion of the letter. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written to a Christian community 
composed chiefly of Gentiles and, because of its location in the capital 
of the empire, if for no other reason, of exceptional importance. 
It was written at a time when the apostle had reason to fear that before 
he could himself come to Rome they would be visited by those repre- 
sentatives of Jewish Christianity who insisted upon the necessity of 
membership in the Jewish nation through circumcision as a condition 
of full participation in the blessings of Christianity. Its purpose 
was so to establish the members of this community in simple faith in 
Jesus apart from law that these missionaries, if they came, might not 
be able to unsettle or pervert them. Consistently with this aim, the 
apostle must, as a preliminary step in the exposition of his own view, 
overthrow the premise of the Jewish argument, viz., that the Jews are 
possessed of peculiar religious prerogatives of which the Gentiles must 
or ought to avail themselves in order to enter fully into Christianity. 

It is too evident to need extended discussion that Paul is in this 
opening portion of his argument affirming something respecting both 
Jews and Gentiles and that this affirmation is of the nature of an accusa- 
tion, indictment, or sentence. The question is: Is he affirming sin, guilt, 
or condemnation? We choose these words not as representatives of 
specific terms of the apostle. It is not a lexicographical question 
chiefly that we are raising, but one of logical interpretation. Sin 
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and condemnation are Pauline terms. For guilt he has no single 
word. Our question here is whether this English word correctly 
represents the idea of the apostle as expressed in various ways, direct 
and indirect, in this passage.‘ By sin we understand such conduct 
and character as fail to conform to the divine standard of righteous- 
ness. By condemnation we understand disapproval, reprobation, 
moral repudiation, wrath. It is that from which they that are in 
Christ Jesus escape through their faith (Rom. 8:1). Condemna- 
tion is because of sin, but the sinful and the condemned are not 
identical. For through faith God justifies the ungodly, the sinful 
(Rom. 3:26). Guilt is to be distinguished both from sin and from 
condemnation, or rather, perhaps expresses more distinctly than the 
English word sin one element of the Pauline idea of sin (duaprtia), 


« If we can attach our question to any single words or phrases of the passage, it 
is to the word dvamohbynros, without excuse, in 2:1 and to the expressions, i¢’ duaprlay, 
under sin, in 3:9, and wav oréua ppayy, every mouth stopped, and brddicos..., 
T@ Ge@, in 3:19. dvawodbynros is a word of late Greek, appearing first in Polybius. 
not found in the LXX, or in the New Testament except in this passage (Rom. 1:20; 
2:1). Corresponding to the two meanings of dmodoyéoua, to defend oneself, to 
answer (a charge), it means (a) unanswerable (Plut. Brut. 46.2) or unanswered (Jos. 
Con. Ap. 2.14); (b) indefensible, without excuse, Polyb. 12. 21. 10, dvamodbynrov 
ylvera 7d Webdos, the lie becomes inexcusable; Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 2, dvarodbynrés 
éort was 6 wh micredoas, he that believes not is inexcusable. It does not seem to have 
been a technical legal term. %éd:xos is a classical word not found in the LXX or 
in the New Testament outside this passage. It is apparently a technical legal term. 
Guilty is an approximate English equivalent, but does not exactly express the thought 
of the word. It usually means neither on the one hand condemned, i. e., found guilty 
and sentenced, nor guilty, i. e., having committed a crime; is neither the word which 
would be used after trial and sentence, nor in rendering a verdict, but a term employed 
before trial to express the fact that one has committed an offense for which he is 
subject to trial and, presumably, adverse decision; hence nearly equivalent to the English 
word indictable; or to the phrase liable to indictment and conviction. But it must be 
observed that the dative, 7@ Oe, presents God not as the judge or court but as the 
plaintiff; see Dem. 518. 3, éav 5¢ robrwy wapaBalvy, bwbdiKos Eorw wabbyri, 
if anyone transgress in any of these things, let him be liable to him that has been injured. 
See also Morison, Critical Exposition of R Third, pp. 147-51, where other 
examples are given; cf. also Dem. 849. 21; 976. 29. It is evident therefore that 
dvarodoynros and brédixos, though not usually precisely equivalent to our word guilty, 
express rather the fact of guilt than either sin in the sense of moral turpitude, or con- 
demnation. The exact meaning of the phrases, bf’ dyapriay and wav orbyua gpayp, 
can hardly be determined by lexicography alone, but will depend largely on that of 
the more definite words, dvarodéynTos and bmédixos, and the whole context. The 
question under discussion in this paper must indeed be answered mainly by a study of 
the course of thought throughout the passage. 
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viz., the element of responsibility, of condemnableness. He who is 
guilty is not only sinful in the sense that he is morally imperfect, but 
in that he is responsible, condemnable for such imperfection. Which 
of these three predicates does Paul intend to affirmin Rom. 1:18—3:20? 

1. Is the whole argument directed to proving universal sinjulness ? 
No. The emphasis in chaps. 1 and 2 is on responsibility for sin rather 
than on the fact of sin, and universality is not affirmed till 3:9-20. 

2. Is it intended to prove the historic and total failure of pre- 
Christian legalism, i. e., of the Old Testament religion and of heathen- 
ism? No, for to maintain that in fact men in the pre-Christian period 
could not be justified is to contradict not only chap. 4, but portions of 
chap. 2 also, notably 2:6-16, where Paul clearly recognizes and main- 
tains that those who under the historic régime of law patiently seek to 
do right will be accepted by God. Though introduced primarily to 
exclude the Jewish claim of partiality to the Jew on God’s part, it is 
yet clear evidence that the apostle’s doctrine is not that of universal 
sin and universal condemnation under the historic régime of law. 

3. Is it to prove the general failure of these systems of the past ? 
No; for, first, that would be a very imperfect basis for Paul’s subse- 
quent argument; and, second, 3:9-20 shows that whatever the 
predicate of this proposition, the proposition is a universal one. 

4. Is it to prove universal condemnation in the sense that all men 
are under actual condemnation of God, all having sinned and all being 
guilty and condemned for their sin? No; for this would exclude 
the salvation of any persons, past or present. But Paul implies the 
salvation of some in the past, and announces a salvation possible for 
all in the future. The former of these facts excludes also the view 
that the argument is intended to prove the condemnation of all who 
lived before the revelation in Jesus. The language of 1:18 is certainly 
that of condemnation, not simply of guilt. But it is not an affirma- 
tion of universal condemnation, and 2:6-16 distinctly shows that 
Paul recognized the existence of a class to whom the language of 1:18 
did not apply. This in turn indicates that the condemnation there 
spoken of is not universal, nor of all Gentiles, since 2:6-16 expressly 
applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 

5. Is it to prove the impracticability of legalism, i. e., not of the 
religion of the Old Testament, but of a type of legalism which was 
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current in Paul’s own day? ‘To answer this it is necessary to consider 
the elements of that current legalism which is reflected in Paul’s own 
writing. According to this mode of thought the acceptance of men 
with God rested on two complementary grounds: (a) the actual 
performance of things required by the law; (b) the covenant with 
Abraham by virtue of which God had bound himself to bless and 
save the seed of Abraham. 

It is to be carefully observed that while the Jew did not claim 
absolute sinlessness, he expected God to overlook his misdeeds on 
the ground of relationship to Abraham and circumcision. This 
appears in various parts of the New Testament (see Matt. 3:9; 
Gal. 3:7, and elsewhere), and is definitely referred to in the argument 
of this portion of Romans (2:25-29). Thus he felt no guilt, no ill- 
desert, no condemnation for the things which he did. He stood before 
God, not graciously forgiven, nor condemned, nor accepted because 
absolutely holy, but square, partly because of his own outward right- 
eousness, partly because of certain inherited advantages which he 
no more felt to involve grace on God’s part than the ordinary inheritor 
of wealth feels this to involve grace to him and obligation on his part. 

The characteristic element of this legalism is that it transmutes 
advantages graciously bestowed into advantages in the sense of 
grounds of approval. It is the same mistake that the modern man 
makes when he reasons to himself that he, a man of birth and culture 
and education, can certainly never be a castaway; esteeming that all 
these advantages are evidences of God’s indulgent partiality for him, 
and not perceiving, as Paul says, that the goodness of God is to lead 
him to repentance. So the Jew counted his Abrahamic blood and 
circumcision, not as advantages which increased his responsibility, 
but as prerogatives, assets in his account with God. 

Stated in other words, the fallacy of this type of thought is that it 
confuses a pure and a mixed legalism, and ascribes to men on the 
basis of a mixed legalism the advantages that could accrue only from 
meeting the conditions of a pure legalism. Under the latter a man 
is accepted only on condition that his conduct is precisely and fully 
what it ought to be; there is in it no grace, no concession. According 
to a mixed legalism the shortcomings of the individual may be over- 
looked by reason of God’s special grace toward Israel. The Jew, not 
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in fact rendering or claiming to have rendered perfect obedience, 
depending for standing before God in part on things other than his own 
deeds and character, yet ascribed to himself a meritorious and deserved 
acceptance with God such as could be achieved only by personal and 
perfect obedience. 

Is the argument of Paul intended to prove the futility of such 
legalistic hope, the impossibility of obtaining acceptance with God on 
such a basis ? The general course of thought favors this interpretation. 

In 1:18-32 the apostle maintains that everyone who knowing the 
truth suppresses it in iniquity is responsible for his sin and is under the 
divine condemnation. The reference is doubtless especially to the 
Gentile. Both his knowledge of truth (1:19, 20), and his suppression 
of it (1:21, 22) are affirmed and the evidence of the divine wrath dis- 
covered in God’s giving him over to unspeakable wickedness. The 
language emphasizes the responsibility of such sinners as are described, 
but does not affirm that all men are of this kind. 

In 2:1-16 Paul declares that every man who condemns the other 
man (mentioned above) must admit that he also is responsible for 
his sin, is guilty. The grounds of the affirmation are two: (a) His 
conduct is of the same character as that which he condemns; (b) God 
judges impartially. To this must perhaps be added as implicit, (¢) 
He knows the truth, for he condemns evil in others. The idea of 
God’s impartiality is then applied to the case of Jews and Gentiles, 
the apostle contending that God will judge all men, Jews and Gentiles, 
according to their works, approving those who do good whether Jews 
or Gentiles, and condemning those whose purpose and life are evil, 
whether Jew or Gentile. Thus, though the paragraph begins with the 
idea of guilt and affirms this of all, or at least of all who have sufficient 
moral discernment to condemn the sins of others, it speedily passes 
back to condemnation, which, however, it distinctly makes not uni- 
versal but discriminative. Paul is here meeting the Jewish legalist 
on two grounds, denying that he can escape by the claim that he had 
not sinned; or, admitting this sinfulness, can escape because of God’s 


2 It is to be noted in passing that in the guilt of all who have moral discernment, 
universal wrongdoing is implied, and that the latter part of the paragraph declaring 
that God approves those who do that which is good in no way contradicts this, since 
the language applied to those whom God approves does not imply that these are sinless, 
but that their central purpose and life-conduct are good. 
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favoritism for him, his partiality in judging. The argument thus 
excludes from justification, either on grounds of pure or of mixed 
legalism, the man who regards the Gentile as under condemnation- 

In 2:17-24 all this is applied specifically to the Jew, it being 
affirmed: (a) that he knows the law, i. e., like the Gentile, possesses 
truth; and (b) breaks the law, i.e., like the Gentile, does not act 
according to the truth that he possesses. Thus, on the basis of the 
premise that the judgment of God is according to truth, affirmed in 
vs. 2, and implicit throughout this paragraph, the impossibility of 
justification on a legalistic basis is shown to apply to the Jew. It is 
not affirmed that all Jews are of the kind here described, but that so 
far as they are such they are condemned out of their own mouths, 
since they condemn the Gentiles and do the same things for which they 
condemn them. The paragraph affirms not universal sin or guilt, but 
impartial condemnation of evil-doers. 

In 2:25-29 it is pointed out in particular that circumcision—the 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant—will not release one from condem- 
nation for his sin; thus emphasizing the exclusion of mixed legalism 
which was passed over lightly in 2:17-24. ‘This is in reality the vital 
point of the argument; what precedes is indispensable, but this is the 
point on which it was needful to meet the Jewish-Christian legalist- 
It was on circumcision that he chiefly insisted. This is the keystone 
of the argument which Paul answers in Galatians. What was needful 
to overthrow the legalist’s position was to show that, if he could not 
claim justification on the ground of perfect fulfilment of law, so neither 
could he fali back on circumcision to cover his shortage in righteous- 
ness. This is what Paul does in 2: 25-29. 

Up to this point, then, Paul has maintained the condemnation alike 
of all who resist the truth, who obey not the truth but obey iniquity, 
whether Jew or Gentile, and in particular the valuelessness of circum- 
cision as an offset to moral shortcomings. Incidentally he has implied 
the universality of wrongdoing and the coextensiveness of guilt with 
moral discernment. 

In 3:1-8 the apostle raises and answers a series of objections, which 
it is not necessary for our present purpose to consider in detail. 

In 3:9 he raises the question whether, in view of all this, the Jew 
has a better standing before God than the Gentile. This question 
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he answers in the negative. It is important to notice that the question 
pertains not to distributively universal condemnation, i. e., not to the 
condemnation of each individual, but to the lack of any advantage in 
standing before God on the part of the Jew as compared with the 
Gentile. Writing to Gentile Christians to protect them against the 
seductiveness of the plea (which might any day be made by judaizing 
emissaries in Rome, as it had already been made in Galatia and in 
Corinth), that, to enjoy the full approval of God and full entrance into 
his salvation, the Gentile must first acquire the status of the Jew, Paul 
is intent upon showing that such advantage did not in fact exist; 
that the Jew and the Gentile stand before God on the same plane. 

With the latter portion of vs. g we reach, however, the point of 
greatest difficulty in the whole argument. To Paul’s negative answer 
to his own question he adds: “ For we before laid to the charge both 
of Jews and Greeks that they are all under sin.” To this statement 
he appends a series of quotations from the Old Testament in which the 
universality of sin is affirmed, adding in vs. 20 a justification for apply- 
ing these statements to the Jews, and in effect renewing his statement 
that all the world is in a position to lose its case if brought into judg- 
ment with God as accuser. 

What is the specific purpose of this portion of the argument? The 
language of vs. gb suggests that the thought is that of universal dis- 
tributive condemnation, and with this harmonizes, especially as con- 
cerns the element of universality, the catena of Old°Testament quota- 
tions in vss. 10-18. But there are serious objections to this view. 
Paul says in vs. 9 that what he here affirms he has already asserted in 
the previous portion of the argument; but the previous argument 
contains no assertion of universal condemnation. More than this, 
the previous argument in effect denies universal condemnation, affirm- 
ing the condemnation of those who resist truth and live not in accord- 
ance with it, and the acceptance of those who by patient continuance 
in good work seek for glory and honor and incorruption. This latter 
fact excludes also the view that vs. 9 affirms universal condemnation 
and vss. 10-18 sustain this affirmation by adding to the proof already 
given that all who resist the truth are condemned, the scripture proof 
that all in fact belong in this class. 

According to a second view, “all” in vs. 9 may be taken not as 
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individually distributive, but only as emphasizing the inclusion of 
both Jews and Greeks under the sentence of condemnation. Vss. 
10-18 may then be taken as advancing no new thought but only as 
confirming from scripture what has previously been affirmed on the 
basis of the apostle’s observation and experience, that the Jew is 
equally with the Gentile under condemnation. This interpretation 
would explain Paul’s care, in vs. 19, to justify his application to the 
Jew of the preceding quotations from the Old Testament. The argu- 
ment then does not go beyond the propositicn that Jews equally with 
Gentiles are under divine condemnation if they live not according to 
that revelation of truth which they have received; the inference being 
that there is no advantage in the Gentile becoming a Jew on his way 
to become a Christian. But this interpretation encounters the diffi- 
culty of the repeated and seemingly emphatic use of “all” in these 
verses, the absence in vs. 9 of any qualifying phrase, such as,‘‘ who 
hold down the truth,” or ‘who work that which is evil,’ and finally 
the evidently strictly universal terminology of vs. 20. 

Shall we then, thirdly, understand that vss. 9-18 are intended to 
add to the preceding affirmation that all sinners are guilty (regarded as 
a major premise) the minor premise that all men are sinners? The 
argument is of course not stated in strictly syllogistic form; but the 
conclusion that all men are guilty is clearly enough expressed in vs. 195 
and in vs. 20 supported by a further Old Testament quotation: 
The effect of such an argument would be to stop the mouth of anyone 
who might have the boldness, admitting that all sinners are guilty, to 
affirm that he had no sin; i. e., admitting the futility of mixed legal- 
ism or dependence on divine partiality, to claim that he could stand 
approved before God on the basis of a pure legalism. Such an argument 
would be germane to the purpose of the apostle. But this interpreta- 
tion is open to two objections: (a) The emphasis of the preceding 
argument is not upon the guilt of all sinners, but upon the condemna- 
tion of all obdurate sinners; and more decisively, (b) Paul declares that 
his affirmation in vs. 9 is a reaffirmation of something that has been 
previously affirmed, not a new premise of the argument. 

It remains then to consider the view that in vs. g Paul means 
directly to affirm universal guilt, i.e., universal responsible short- 
coming, and hence the inability of any man to stand before God 
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on his merits. This view requires us to suppose that the proposition to 
which the apostle here refers as having been previously affirmed is 
not that which he has been chiefly intent upon proving in chaps. 1 and 
2, but one which has been for the most part latent in the thought of 
these chapters, and only now and then distinctly expressed. (See 
‘above on 2:1-16.) Having in 1:18—3:8 established the proposition 
that there is no distinction between Jews and Gentiles, since among 
both alike all who resist the truth and work that which is evil are under 
condemnation, and having had in mind throughout this whole argu- 
ment that though some are approved of God because the governing 
purpose of their life has been right (see 2:6—16, especially vss. 7 and 
10), yet there are none who render perfect obedience, such as on a 
purely legalistic basis would merit the divine approval, he now, per- 
haps only half conscious of the transfer of emphasis, announces as a 
proposition already affirmed, that both Jews and Greeks are all under 
sin, guilty. Vss. 1to-18 then enforce this proposition by a catena of 
passages from the Old Testament which certainly in general and on the 
face of them support it, and vs. 19 points out what is essential to make 
these quotations effective for the apostle’s purpose, that even if these 
passages were not all originally spoken of the Jews, they were addressed 
to them and imply therefore that the language really describes their 
condition as well as that of the Gentiles. And vs. 20, finally, by a 
quotation from Ps. 143, supports and at the same time restates the 
proposition the apostle is here seeking to establish. 

The argument in 3:9-20 then differs from the preceding in three 
particulars: (a) There is no further reference to the valuelessness of 
Jewish advantages, such as circumcision, in the matter of the divine 
justification; this is treated as sufficiently established; (b) the idea 
of guilt takes the prominent place before occupied by condemnation; 
(c) strict individual universality takes the place of national equality. 
Combining these statements, we may say that 1:18—2:29 sets forth 
the condemnation of all obdurate sinners, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
the valuelessness of the supposed Jewish advantages, and the conse- 
quent equality of Jews and Gentiles before God; 3:9-20 on the other 
hand asserts the guilt of all men, Jews and Gentiles alike. The 
former excludes divine partiality and Jewish prerogatives; the second, 
personal righteousness, as the ground of acceptance with God. 
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It is in favor of this interpretation that it does not bring the asser- 
tion of the apostle at this point into conflict with his preceding argu- 
ment. It is in its favor strongly, if not decisively, that it accounts for 
the language with which the apostle brings to a conclusion in 3:19, 
20 the argument begun in 1:18—language which, as already noticed, 
is most naturally understood as affirming guilt, since it evidently goes 
beyond an affirmation of sinfulness, yet does not expressly speak of 
condemnation. Once more, it is in favor of this interpretation that 
according to it, vss. g-20, making explicit an element which in the 
previous argument was latent only, greatly add to the strength of that 
previous argument as a preparation for 3:21-26. To the contention 
of 1:18—2:29 that the Jew has no advantages that count as assets in 
God’s judgment of him, hence that there is no reason why the Gentile 
should seek by circumcision to be incorporated in the Jewish nation—a 
proposition stated in terms of nations—3:9-20 adds explicitly the 
affirmation that no individual man can stand before God on his own 
merits. If the previous argument convinces the reader that he, if a 
Gentile, has nothing to gain by joining himself to the Jews, this is 
calculated to bring home to him that he personally, whether Jew or 
Gentile, has no ground on which to stand before God, save as a guilty 
sinner suing for mercy. The transfer of emphasis makes the new 
argument of 3:9-20 the complement of that which precedes. 

If then we have correctly interpreted the apostle’s thought in this 
passage, it implies, almost takes for granted, universal sinfulness; 
is devoted largely, so far as space is concerned, to proving not universal 
condemnation, but the equal condemnation of both Jews and Gentiles 
and the absence of any advantage on the part of the Jew, or more 
exactly stated, the judgment of both Jews and Gentiles on purely 
ethical grounds and according to the revelation which they severally 
possessed; but finds its goal in the affirmation, still more effective as 
a preparation for the positive exposition of the gospel in 3: 21-26, of 
absolutely universal guilt, which, added to the previously asserted 
impartiality of God, excludes the possibility that any man should be 
accepted on the basis either of his own merit or of merit and preroga- 
tives combined. It is this proposition that prepares the way for the 
exposition of the righteousness of God that is through faith in 3: 21-26. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES 
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The University of Chicago 


CHAPTER IX. RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GREAT 
CORPORATIONS 

A new version of the story of the Good Samaritan is ready for 
publication. In the beautiful old story, spoken at a time when 
government was above the people, the charitable man who found the 
stranger dying in his blood, took care of him and paid for his healing. 
In the modern version the Good Samaritan not only takes the robbed 
and wounded man to a hospital, but immediately goes after the 
robbers and brings them to justice; and for this he must have the help 
of other useful citizens and of government itself; 1.:nce now-a-days 
the good man goes into politics. 

What we now call ‘‘democracy” and “solidarity” are just the 
ancient Christian virtues of kindness, brotherhood, and justice adopted 
into national morality and made into laws, courts, and administration. 
Christianity has not disappeared, it has become incarnate in wider 
and powerful political and economic organizations and institutions. 
Hence a Christian man, to find his duty, must not only study his Bible 
but also his economics, politics, and sociology; and there also he will 
discover his religion at work, demonstrating its truth and goodness 
by deeds. If religion is not dominant in business and law it is power- 
less in the petty circles of individual relations. Smoke from a factory 
chimney pours into the open windows of the church and blackens the 
very sanctuary. 


I. THE NEW FACT OF THE PRESENT 


The new fact of modern times is the organization of industry on 

a vast scale and in impersonal corporations. In manufactures, 

transportation, and trade economic organization has assumed colossal 

proportions, especially in America and in recent years. There have 

been distinctions of rich and poor in the past, and combinations of 

capital have not been unknown in former ages; but the huge aggre- 
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gation of capital under the control of corporations is the distinctive 
mark of our economic order. 


Il. CAUSES OF THIS TENDENCY TO CONCENTRATION OF LARGE CAPITAL 
IN FEW HANDS 


1. There are usually extensive economies in cost of production 
where manufacture, sale, and transportation are carried on upon a 
large scale. It is easy to illustrate this fact from making candles by 
the dozen to manufacturing them by the car load; from weaving coarse 
cloth by hand to the looms where a girl does more work than many 
men could formerly turn out; from cart to freight train; from sailing 
ship to ocean transportation companies. Everywhere cost dimin- 
ishes, product per worker increases; but only on condition that people 
work in large numbers. 

2. Since the cost of producing, transporting, and selling goods is 
lower, in consequence of these economies, the price at which they can 
be sold to the consumer is less. This is always true if there is compe- 
tition, and the advantage to the capitalist cannot be retained altogether 
in his own hands. When women, who are the principal shoppers, 
seek bargains they soon find the places where prices are lowest, and 
there they buy. Generally it is the department store which offers the 
greatest variety of wares at lowest cost, and there the shoppers gather. 
It is the consumers who build up the great corporations; it is they who 
starve out the little shops, petty manufacturers, and merchants. 

3. It is true that there is often an illegitimate force at work to 
produce concentration of productive agencies and capital; as when the 
capitalist secures advantages over competitors by fraud, by bribing 
public officials, by making secret terms with railroads and other 
transportation companies, and by other immoral and illegal methods. 
It has not always been casy for the general public to discover these 
unjust and hurtful methods of securing control and undue advantage 
over competitors and consumers, for such measures are naturally 
carried out in secret; when they are discovered there is indignant 
denial; and not seldom the charges made are false, resulting from 
disappointed greed or envy or ignorance. 

It is true that extraordinarily large fortunes generally go with unusual 
commercial ability, and to this extent genius is a cause of concentration 
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of wealth. But immense fortunes often go to men who may be 
financially efficient, yet dangerous citizens; sometimes wealth results 
from a series of accidents; sometimes it is inherited by incompetents 
and held together by trust companies. There is not much difference 
in ability between financiers of this generation and those of past 
generations; but there are enormous differences in riches. ‘Therefore 
great wealth cannot be in any sort of ratio to the ability of possessors, 
and evidently is not uniformly the reward of virtue. 


Ill. MODE OF APPROACH TO THIS PERPLEXING PROBLEM OF RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF MANAGERS OF GREAT INDUSTRIES 


The reader is earnestly requested carefully to study again the con- 
tents of our first chapter, the analysis of the ends and elements of 
social welfare. What is right, what is duty, what is good, and what is 
the moral obligation of the community in relation to these new forces 
of concentrated wealth and industrial activity? We must remember 
that what is good is the welfare of all men, women, and children in 
the nation, not merely the welfare of a class, however large; that 
welfare includes physical, material, and spiritual good; and that 
order, liberty, and opportunity are the necessary social conditions 
for the common realization of welfare as thus described. All these 
facts must be held together in the mind and balanced there. This is 
not easy; it is difficult and some think impossible; but if one element 
of welfare is left out, or one citizen, however humble and vicious, is 
ignored, action of the community is by so much immoral, unjust, 
unreasonable. 

The more weighty, complex, and difficult the problem is, the more 
necessary is it to suspend judgment until all facts are in, and to use 
all possible diligence and care to discover the facts just as they are. 
Reality will avenge itself on falsehood, whether intentional or not. 
This is true of a scholar’s book, of a preacher’s sermon, of a law enacted 
by Congress, or a decision of a supreme court. A traditional, 
conventional, fashionable lie can never do the work of truth. Majori- 
ties do not change reality, and some of the worst wrongs have been 
perpetrated by the voice of the people. One of the chief moral tasks 
of our age is to teach the people what is just and right, especially in 
vast affairs. 
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Let us take some illustrations of the complexity of considerations 
of right and wrong in relation to industry and trade. From the stand- 
point of a director of an urban electric-lighting company the test of 
success might be the profits which flow into his own bank account; 
but this test is not final. There are the interests of stockholders who 
have, some of them out of meager means, furnished the capital for 
the enterprise; and there are the interests of consumers of light; and 
beyond that the security of order, life, and property in the city, the 
danger of corrupting the city council, and a hundred other considera- 
tions. It is precisely because some strong men have regarded only 
their own personal interests and have ignored the sufferings and rights 
of others that we witness the rise of so many colossal sins and iniquities. 

In the manufacture of iron and steel America has won splendid 
triumphs, and the prices of steel wares have been lowered for the 
multitudes of consumers. Yet both manufacturers and the public 
have enjoyed these enormous advantages largely at cost of the work- 
men in the mills, thousands of whom have been tortured, maimed, 
killed, and their widows and fatherless children left to pauperism and 
vice, because safety appliances were neglected in the hot pursuit of 
cheap iron and large dividends, and because American employers 
have not provided accident insurance for their employees, as is done 
in all other Christian lands. The fact is that this rich and prosperous 
country has been willing to enjoy the results of toil and agony, and 
throw the chief cost upon poor immigrant workmen.* 

This article will not solve any problem nor set any question at 
rest; but it is to be hoped that it will lead many to avoid snap judg- 
ments, and show students of social morality what hard and prolonged 
thinking it will cost to form an opinion which has any value. 

In a simple rural community, such as were those in which our 
ancestors lived, it was not usually very difficult to see the right way. 
If a man stole a pig or a load of grain the plain fact could be proved 
and the wrong was clear to anyone. But who can be quite sure that 
a great corporation or a ring of politicians is stealing from him in 
excessive prices for goods, in tariffs, or in taxes? Men are not likely 


t See article by W. Hard, in Everybody's Magazine, November, 1907; Charities 
and Commons, February, 1901, and December, 1907; various articles in the American 
Journal of Sociology, 1907-8, by C. R. Henderson on “ Industrial Insurance.” 
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to call attention to themselves with a megaphone at a moment when 
their hands are deep in public funds; and even if they are discovered, 
they look innocent and shout out against “agitators” and “‘dema- 
gogues.”’ Still more curiously such plunderers are frequently sincere 
when they complain of the criticisms of the public. First they hide 
the facts and then berate their critics for ignorance of business! 

Thought and action are inevitable and necessary. There is a 
crisis. The nature of the moral crisis may be stated in several propo- 
sitions: Experience shows that arbitrary and unquestioned power in 
the hands of private men of ability is sure to be abused, if there is 
money to be made by the abuse. The transfer of property to a small 
group of irresponsible persons without just equivalent means hardship 
and ruin for many thousands. The use of arbitrary power over capi- 
tal, labor, and commerce, secretly, without criticism and publicity, 
tends to paralyze the moral nature of those who exercise it, until they 
actually call darkness light, and black white. Such evils only in part 
correct themselves, for commercial and political corruption is not a 
“self-limiting disease.”” Most of the abuses of extraordinary power 
are so closely connected with valuable public services that they can 
be corrected only with the greatest wisdom and care. Thus, for 
example, speculation in stocks, bonds, grain, oil, etc., is hard to regu- 
late without destroying the business of dealing in these commodities. 
In the management of manufactures, railroads, and commerce, the 
business requires ingenuity, energy, central administration, and 
interference must be extremely wise if it does not injure public 
interests. 

Examples of the complaints of abuses of power by privileged cor- 
porations may here be cited, not to create prejudice but to direct 
thought upon specific problems. | 

In more than a few instances it can be shown that small groups 
of astute directors have established railroads by favor of the state 
giving bounties in land and money, by giving valuable franchises 
amounting to monopoly without any return; then the directors have 
so manipulated the road that the stockholders have been cheated out 
of their investments, that the inside “ring” might become enriched; 
and then the rates have been so arranged as to favor selected customers 
and towns at the expense of other customers and towns. At every turn 
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only one interest has controlled all action—the interest of the little 
group of directors who were in the secret of management. 

The manufacturers of steel and steel products have been arraigned 
for alleged misconduct and selfish policy; and it has been asserted 
specifically that they have secured from Congress special tariffs on 
imported steel and then charged American customers higher prices 
than they charged foreign customers; that they have ruined competi- 
tors by unfair means; that they have exploited their workmen by 
working them inhumanly long hours, subjecting them to unnecessary 
perils of life and limb, and leaving them to starve when they were 
disabled in the course of their occupation. 

Other large corporations dealing in sugar, flour, oil, and other 
necessary commodities are charged with suppressing competition an 
then raising the price of the goods beyond what it would be if compe- 
tition prevailed; that they have corrupted legislatures and courts to 
gain their ends; that they have burdened every poor family with 
an excessive charge for their services; and that the successful 
manipulators spend much of the fortune in luxury and waste and 
to the moral degradation of their heirs left without a motive for 
industry. 

It is constantly affirmed by men who have studied specific cities 
that the privileges of franchises giving the exclusive use of public 
property in streets to private persons for street cars, gas pipes, water 
works, telephones, etc., have often been secured without adequate 
if any return to the people by bribing members of ¢ity councils to be 
untrue to their constituents. 

It has been discovered that selected taxpayers have bribed or brow- 
beaten assessors and so hidden millions of personal property from 
taxation, thus throwing the burden of supporting government and 
schools upon others much less able to bear this burden. A business 
which does not carry its part of taxation has a great advantage over 
those whose managers willingly or unwillingly pay the full sum due. 
If a rich merchant’s goods and house are worth one million dollars 
and assessed for taxes at five hundred thousand dollars, while a poor 
grocer’s property worth two thousand dollars is assessed for taxes 
at eighteen hundred dollars, there is a huge injustice ; and such inequal- 
ity is only too common. 
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IV. WHAT IS SOCIAL DUTY IN VIEW OF SUCH FACTS? 


1. Individual virtue goes but a little way in such a situation; the 
only effect of being a virtuous taxpayer is to be robbed by tax-dodgers 
who make lying and even perjured returns to assessors. It does a 
family little. good to be honest when transportation and lighting com- 
panies are laying enormous charges upon them in monopoly prices 
for goods and services. We must find a way to educate the conscience 
of the great managers or compel them to do justly. 


Unfortunately the obligation of the managers of our corporations to the 
public is not yet as clearly recognized as their obligation to the stockholders. 
Some of those who are most scrupulous about doing all that they can for the 
stockholders make this an excuse for doing as little as they can for the public in 
general, and disclaim indignantly the existence of any wider trust or any outside 
duty which should interfere with the performance of their primary trust to the 
last penny. There is many a man who in the conduct of his own life, and even 
of his own personal business, is scrupulously regardful of public opinion, but who, 
as the president of a corporation, disregards that opinion rather ostentatiously. 
Personally he is sensitive to public condemnation, but as a trustee he honestly 
believes that he has no right to indulge any such sensitiveness. He is unselfish 
in the one case, and selfish in the other.? 


2. It is evident that no wise and salutary action can ever be taken 
in the dark by citizens who are excited to indignation over stories 
of their wrongs but who do not know the facts from trustworthy and 
reliable sources. If a private citizen asks a corrupt manager for 
facts he will be kicked out of the office; indeed he can never secure an 
interview with the person really responsible. 

Public corporations must have public accounts, for publicity alone 
will enable the citizens to act justly both to the corporations and to 
the community. For the nation is really served by corporations and 
with great efficiency, and it is only abuses that require correction. 
An honest directorate will have nothing to conceal; and brigands 
should be forced to show their accounts. The necessity for publicity 
has been acknowledged officially by one of the greatest corporations 
the world has known: 


I say with the utmost frankness that I now believe the policy of silence which 
the company maintained for so many years, amid the misrepresentations which 


2A. T. Hadley, Standards of Public Morality, p. 84 ff. 
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assailed it, was a mistaken policy, which, if earlier abandoned, would have saved 
the company from the injurious effects of much of that misrepresentation.$ 

When the multitude of consumers whose painful daily economies 
compel them to give attention to all that affects their interests seek 
for light on the conduct of quasi-public corporations, they are baffled 
by conflicting reports and rumors; they are virtually compelled to 
pass some sort of judgment and seek relief. If the only persons who 
know all the facts refuse to make statements, an adverse judgment is 
inevitable and, if uncontradicted, will surely find expression in legisla- 
tion. The people must finally be trusted with the truth, and they 
will insist on having it. 

The leaders of the great industries are usually selected from our 
most capable men; the representatives of government are frequently 
incapable, if not dishonest and corrupt; and it has been natural that 
strongly individualistic ‘‘captains of industry” should despise officials 
and resent their interference. But not all public officials are weak 
and wicked; and if they were the leaders of corporations should be the 
first to help secure better men for office; for after all corporations are 
but creatures of government and have no rights except what they 
have been conditionally given by government of the people and for 
the people. Success in amassing wealth may blind arrogant business 
men to this commonplace fact, but blindness is not a good qualifica- 
tion for facing reality, and the people “cannot be fooled all the time,” 
as Lincoln said. 

In the words of President Hadley, who, as a conservative and 
instructed economist, is entitled to respectful hearing: 

The constitution guarantees that no man shall be deprived of his property 
without due process of law; that no state shall pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contract; and that a corporation has the right of a person in the sense of 
being entitled to fair and equal treatment. The conservatism of the American 
people goes farther than this. It supports a business man in the exercise of his 
traditional rights, because it believes, on the basis of the experience of centuries, 
that the exercise of these rights will conduce to the public interests. It puts the 
large industries of the country in the hands of corporations, even when this results 
in creating corporate monopoly, because it distrusts the unrestricted extension 
of government activity, and believes that business is on the whole better handled 
by commercial agencies than by political ones. But every case of failure to meet 


3 John D. Archbold, vice-president of the Standard Oil Company, in Saturday 
Evening Post, December 7, 1907. 
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public needs somewhat shakes the public in this confidence; and this confidence 
is not only shaken but destroyed if the manager of a corporation claims immunity 
from interference as a moral or constitutional right, independent of the public 
interests involved. Those who fear the effects of increased government activity 
must prove by their acceptance of ethical duties to the public that they are not 
blind devotees of an industrial past which has ceased to exist, but are preparing 
to accept the heavier burdens and obligations which the industrial present carries 
with it. 

In the long run business men, courts, legislators, governors, and 
presidents will do what the people believe ought to be done; and 
what the people think and will comes from the wide diffusion of knowl- 
edge of facts and principles. Therefore when the Christian young 
men of the nation band together for years, part of every Sunday, to 
learn what is right in great affairs, the tendency will be to make cor- 
porations more regardful of alert and educated public opinion. The 
church as an organization can take no partisan position, cannot enforce 
laws nor make them, cannot have a political policy or programme; 
but it can and should help to educate men and women who know 
what is right and will have the moral courage as citizens to demand 
and enforce reasonable laws. . 

3. Even as it is we can expect much from resolute and intelligent 
action by executive officers of government and from courts in the 
enforcement of law as it stands now. For example, a sturdy and 
honest president has brought to their knees rich men who were literally 
stealing lands and mines and timber which belong to the nation. 
Without partiality the national conscience demands of public leaders 
that they punish and repress tramps, thieves, robbers, and burglars, 
whether the property stolen is a paper of pins, or a coal mine, a rail- 
road, an insurance fund, or a forest of valuable trees. 

The revolution in the corrupt management of certain great life- 
insurance companies is an example of what may be done by an enlight- 
ened public opinion acting through capable and upright executives. 

4. Short of socialism there are various methods by which the public 
can protect its rights against the encroachment of corporations which 
it has created and which have grown under benign protection of law 
to such huge proportions. The courts have already so interpreted 
the laws and applied them in particular cases as to prevent selfish 
and unscrupulous use of power and wealth and commercial organiza- 
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tion. Courts are human in character and judgment, and they cannot 
go beyond constitutions nor laws made within constitutional limits ; 
and often they are under the hampering influence of traditions which 
no longer fit modern industrial conditions. But with all their limita- 
tions the courts of our land are the best representatives of a wise, 
careful, just judgment of the common welfare. 

Next to courts of law come the commissions which are appointed 
by states and federal government to regulate the action of corporations 
and see that they conform to the law. The most conspicuous and 
well-known example of this method of public control is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whose chief task is to regulate the conduct 
of the railroads in matters of rates. 

When a corporation is created and given a franchise the state or 
city may control its conduct in the future by making it a condition that 
a certain part of the profits go to the community treasury, or that 
streets be kept in good order, or, that fares are reduced, or that working- 
men are humanely treated in matters of hours and wages. The granting 
of a franchise is an opportunity for the public to restrict the selfish- 
ness of a corporation and to oblige it to respect various common rights. 

Another method of control is public ownership of plant, as of tracks 
and cars of a street railway, with leases to corporations on fixed terms 
which protect common interests during the life of the contract. 

In the last resort, and when all milder measures seem to fail, the 
city, state, or nation always reserves the right to purchase and con- 
trol any kind of business, and so manage it that the profits shall go 
to all and the employees shall be treated as the conscience of the 
people requires. In its extreme application this would be socialism, 
a system under which all capital, all instruments of production, would 
be owned and managed by the community. For reasons already 
indicated the people of America and other modern nations never 
resort to this method until all others fail. Examples of such public 
management may be seen in caring for the sewerage of cities, rivers, 
and harbors, the federal post-office, city water works, and some other 
public utilities. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY 


At the conference on trusts and combinations held in Chicago, October, 1907, 
under the leadership of the National Civic Federation, the following subjects were 
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considered: Should the federal government alone, or in harmony with state govern- 
ments, regulate interstate commerce? In relation to corporations: How should 
they be constructed? Should there be national corporations as well as those 
created by the state? What should be the basis of capitalization of corporations ? 
of their internal control ? the provisions looking to the protection of investors and 
stockholders, as well as fair dealing with the public? Should there be a distinction 
between public-service and other corporations? Should quasi-public utilities, 
like gas, electric lighting, and street railways, be considered natural monopolies 
to be regulated by the municipality? What is the just and practicable limit of 
restriction and regulation, federal and state, of combinations in transportation, 
production, distribution and labor? Shall the Sherman anti-trust act be amended ? 
If so, how ? 


From the highest official in our nation, President Roosevelt, we 
have clear, strong, and distinct declarations of the moral principles 
which are at the heart of the recent movement to protect honest cor- 
porations, to punish criminals in high places, and to protect the just 
rights of stockholders, employees, consumers, and all members of 
the community. Perhaps we cannot find a more accurate statement 
of the general drift of educated public opinion, although considerable 
differences of opinion exist in respect to particular points, than in the 
following utterance by the President: 

Experience has shown that it is necessary to exercise a far more efficient control 
than at present over the business use of these vast fortunes, chiefly corporate, in 
interstate business. 

There is no objection in the minds of this people to any man’s earning any 
amount of money if he does it honestly and fairly, if he gets it as the result of special 
skill and enterprise, as a reward of ample service actually rendered But there 
is a growing determination that no man shall amass a great fortune by special 
privilege, by chicanery and wrong-doing, so far as it is in the power of legislation 
to prevent; and that the fortune shall not have a business use that is antisocial. 


Every honest manager of a great corporation will desire the 
enactment and enforcement of laws which prevent the unscrupulous 
from having an advantage in the struggle for wealth. President 
Roosevelt also said: 


One great problem that we have before us is to preserve the rights of property; 
and these can only be preserved if we remember that they are less in jeopardy 
from the socialist and the anarchist than from the predatory man of wealth. It 
has become evident that to refuse to invoke the power of the nation to restrain the 
wrongs committed by the man of great wealth who does evil is not only to neglect 
the interests of the public, but also to neglect the interests of the man of means 
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who acts honorably by his fellows. The power of the nation must be exercised to 
stop crimes of cunning no less than crimes of violence. There can be no halt in 
the course we have deliberately elected to pursue, the policy of asserting the right 
of the nation, so far as it has the power, to supervise and control the business use 
of wealth, especially in its corporate form. 


Those who object to this language must do so on the ground that 
private interests ought to be permitted a free field, even with numerous 
special privileges, without any right on the part of the great public 
even to ask how their conduct affects the people. That would be 
slavery, and submission would be a confession that the nation was not 
fit to live. 

Legal and social responsibility must be fixed on responsible 
persons, not on underlings. Stockholders of corporations are scat- 
tered over the world and ask only for dividends on investments. To 
fine the company has no effect so long as it is cheaper to pay fines 
after long litigation than to correct abuses. It is unjust to punish 
subordinates who may even have protested against the wrong but 
have been overruled with threats of dismissal, by the men at the head. 
If the public desires to secure its welfare it must strike at the top, it 
must hit the men who direct or profess to direct the policy of the 
corporation. If a few directors were sent to the penitentiary for long 
periods or arrogantly defying the law, there would be fewer rich men 
who pretend to belong to the boards of dozens of corporations and 
know really little of any one of them except the balance sheets. It 
is said that we have no right to criticize the managers of corporations ; 
that such criticism injures credit and brings on crises and serious 
disturbances in the financial world. But while there is much criticism 
that is ignorant and misdirected, are not the dishonest directors most 
to blame? It is notorious that the very greatest insurance companies 
were nests of robbers, as is shown by the reorganization after exposures 
which brought a useful business and our nation into contempt. Busi- 
ness men of unquestioned integrity and intelligence have found in 
various cities that in securing franchises the honest men had no 
chance of success in competing with thieves who were not too scrupu- 
lous to bribe councilmen and fix primar'es. Demagogues are to blame 
for a great deal of mischief, and labor leaders sometimes excite class 
hate and prejudice; but they derive their keenest arguments from 
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statements made by competent lawyers, judges, and business men who 
lay bare the actual deeds of corporate wrong-doers. Resistance to 
life-saving devices on railroads, guards to dangerous machinery, 
prohibition of child-labor in mills and factories is not a secret but is 
known to every wage-earner and social student in the nation. And 
until this selfish policy is openly and resolutely fought by managers. 
of corporations, and until they cease supporting costly lobbies at 
state capitals to defeat humane and reasonable laws, the innocent 
majority must suffer with the minority of directors. It is idle to affirm 
that all this antagonism to corporate mismanagement is without 
ground. It is bad enough to do wrong to millions; it is national moral 
ruin to suppress discussion by threats of panics. A panic would be a 
blessing if it would sweep away all the gigantic corruption and rob- 
bery which have slain millions of children, debased political life, set 
wage earners into a separate class against all others, made virtue seem 
the badge of weaklings, taught the masses to regard the church and 
college as the ally of strong public enemies, used the press to throw 
sand in the eyes of the public, and made men feel that their very souls 
were the slaves of some unseen power, and not “that which makes for 
righteousness.” 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
Ill. ATONEMENT IN THE LATER PRIESTLY LITERATURE 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


The adoption of the Priestly Code in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah marked an epoch in the history of the Hebrew religion. It 
signalized the triumph of the legalistic, priestly aspect of religious 
thought. Prophecy had emphasized the value of the ethical element, 
and of man’s right relations to his fellows, as indispensable to his 
acceptance with God; legislation lays its stress upon the distinctively 
religious element, and upon the necessity of man’s right attitude 
toward God himself. It seeks to secure the desired attitude by pro- 
viding a series of regulations which shall control all the activities of 
life on their Godward side. It furnishes a rule, or ritual for the per- 
formance of every religious function, and it recognizes the religious 
element present in practically every human act or experience. The 
inevitable result was a transfer of emphasis from character to act, 
from being to doing, with the accompanying danger of external- 
ism and formalism in religion. Nevertheless, the whole movement 
grew out of and attempted to give utterance to two great thoughts, viz., 
the immeasurable holiness of God, and the enormity and universality 
of sin. These two truths were driven deep into the consciousness of 
Israel’s religious thinkers by the fall of Jerusalem and the agonies of 
exile, drastic penalties inflicted by a most holy God upon a desperately 
wicked people. The task of atonement is now greater than ever 
before; God and man are at the farthest poles of estrangement. 
None but the most rigid, exact, minute, and comprehensive provisions 
for atonement will secure the desired forgiveness and restoration to 
favor. 

The chief literature expressive of this feeling is Ezek., chaps. 40-48, 
the Priestly Code, the P document, and the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. This does not comprise the total literary output of 
the exilic and post-exilic age, but it represents the predominant spirit 
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of the age which breathes through almost all of its literature, e. g., 
the later prophets, many psalms, and even some of the Wisdom 
Literature. 

In the study of the atonement ritual an initial fact of great signifi- 
cance presents itself; sin is no longer primarily the product of the will. 
It may be and frequently is existent entirely apart from any act of 
volition; “unwitting sins” play a large part in the law, for they 
require atonement no less than deliberate sins.t Not only so, but 
even certain inanimate objects are under the necessity of being made 
acceptable to God through atonement. Certain inevitable, natural 
processes also involve the necessity of atonement. The truth of these 
statements appears from such regulations as those concerning child- 
birth (Lev. 12:6-8), where instead of something calling forth divine 
displeasure, there seems to be rather a gracious manifestation of 
divine favor; those concerning the person who has accidently come 
in contact with a corpse (Num., chap. 19); those providing for the 
propitiation to be made in behalf of the altar (Ezek. 43:19-27: Exod. 
29:36 f.); and those dealing with “unwitting sins” (Lev., chaps. 4, 5). 
Such matters as these do not constitute sin in the Christian sense of the 
word at all, yet the necessity for atonement is imperative; failure to 
provide it means death (Lev. 15:31). 

In general we may say that atonement is called for by three classes 
of offenses: (a) cases of uncleanness, where atonement serves for 
general purificatory purposes, making the person or thing acceptable 
in the divine presence;? (0) “unwitting sins,” i. e., unintentional or 
accidental transgressions ;$ (c) deliberate, intentional sins. This third 
category is excluded by some from the list of sins for which atone- 
ment may be made.* This limitation of the efficacy of atonement to 
cases of unwitting sin either against moral or ceremonial law is sup- 


t It is not to be supposed that this phase of the conception of sin appeared for 
the first time in exilic and post-exilic times. It is rather a survival of earlier beliefs, 
which were ignored, if not opposed by the prophets, but were always a part of the 
popular consciousness and held their place uninterruptedly in the ritual. 

2 E. g., Exod. 29:1 ff., 36 f.; Lev. 8:14 f.; 9:1 ff.; chaps. 12, 14, 15; Num. 6:9 ff.; 
chaps. 7, 19, 28, and 29. 

3 E.g., Num. 15:22-29; Lev. 4:1—5:19. 

4So Schultz, American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV, p. 297; Stade, Biblische 
Theologie des Alten Testaments, Vol. I, p. 164. 
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ported by Num. 15:30 ff., which expressly declares that for sins com- 
mitted “with a high hand” there can be no atonement. This general 
principle is supported by a number of specific laws decreeing the 
death or excommunication of persons guilty of such offenses as incest, 
witchcraft, adultery, blasphemy, murder, disregard of the.Sabbath, 
and various violations of the ritual. But over against this general 
law and its many concrete illustrations, there are several cases of a 
contrary character which none but the most sophistical methods of 
interpretation can convert into unwitting sins. For example, atone- 
ment is available for perjury, betrayal of trust, robbery, oppression, 
sexual intercourse with another man’s bondmaid, and murmuring 
against Jehovah’s representatives.° How shall we account for these 
conflicting views? It must be borne in mind that the Priestly Code is 
a compilation from various sources and represents generations of 
ritualistic usage and theory. The point of view controlling the most 
of this material is that only unintentional sins are open to atonement; 
but not all of it has been brought into harmony with the dominant 
view. Furthermore, it is not improbable that the exclusion of delib- 
erate sins from the possibility of atonement was an ideal of the earlier 
strata of the Priestly Code which was found to be impracticable; 
time showed it to be impossible of realization. The later revision 
of the statutes therefore made a concession at this point to human 
weakness.’ 

The purpose of the atoning act, in the Priestly Code as elsewhere, 
is to facilitate communion with God, to remove obstacles to such 
communion of whatever sort they may be. The efficacy of the trans- 
action lies in the performance of the atoning act; that is the sine qua 
non. In certain cases confession of sin accompanied the act (e. g., 
Lev. 16:21), but in many others where atonement was called for 

5 Gen. 17:14; Exod. 12:15, 19; 30:33, 38; 31:14, 15; 32:33 ff; 35:2; Lev. 
7:20f., 25-27; ff.; 17:4, 9, 10; 18:29; 19:8; 20:2, 6, 9-12, 27; 22:3; 23:29 f.; 
24:15-17, 21; Num. 9:13; 15:32; 19:20; 35:31-34. 

6 Lev. 5:1; 6:1-7; 19:20 ff; Num. 16:41 ff. In Num. 5:6 ff. and Lev. 
16:21 f., all sins seem to be provided for, but possibly unwitting sins only were in 
mind, and in Lev., chap. 16, the sins of the community as a whole rather than those of 
individuals are certainly intended. 

7 As a matter of fact Lev. 6:1-7; 19:21 f.; and Num. 5:5-8 are quite generally 
assigned to the latest accretions to the Priestly Code for reasons quite apart from 
their position with reference to deliberate and inadvertent sins. 
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there was nothing to confess; the act was all in all. While there was 
this insistence upon the performance of the rite, there went along with 
it a practically complete tolerance as to beliefs concerning the rite. 
This is characteristic of all ancient rites; provided a man discharge 
his ritual obligations, he is at liberty to interpret them according to his 
own pleasure. Furthermore, sacrificial rites are a growth, not an 
invention. They go on from generation to generation and gather to 
themselves new meaning with the progress of time. So that to a 
sacrificial institution dating its origin far back in the past, we need 
not be surprised to find more than one explanation attached. 

This is certainly true of the rite of atonement. One value assigned 
to the rite is evidently that of a purging agency. It purifies persons 
and things from uncleanness and sin. Blood plays a large part in this 
ritual. The person or thing to be cleansed is anointed or sprinkled 
with blood and this act removes all impurity as if by magic. An ° 
illustration of this is furnished by the ritual for the cleansing of lepers 
(Lev. chap. 14). The leper is already healed of his disease before 
application is made for ceremonial cleansing. The purpose of the 
atonement therefore is not to placate the wrath of God in order that 
the leper may be healed, but rather to remove from him all traces of 
the uncleanness of his leprosy, due probably to the malevolence of a 
demon. This cleansing function of blood belongs in the same cate- 
gory with that of the lustral water for the purpose of removing unclean- 
ness due to contact with a dead body (Num. 19:11 f.), the burning 
and washing necessary after participation in war (Num. 31:21-24), 
the incense burned by Aaron in order to turn aside the plague which 
was devastating Israel (Num. 16:46 ff.), and the sacred oil used in the 
consecration of priests (Lev. 8:12). This conception of the efficacy 
of blood goes back to ancient usages and ideas, which have persisted 
among the Arabs even to the present day. The Bedouin sprinkles 
blood when he digs a well, erects a building, or tills new land, and 
believes that by so doing he protects himself from the activities of 
hostile demons. Blood was one of those substances which traditio 1- 
ally had power to remove persons or things from the sphere of the 

8 Similar cases are to be found in Lev. 8:23, 30; 12:6-8; 14:48 ff.; Exod. 29:12, 
20, 21. 

9 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, Vol. I, pp. 136, 452. 
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profane to that of the sacred. An animal having been set apart to 
Jehovah, its blood was holy and was able to impart the quality of 
holiness to that with which it came in contact.'° 

This conception of the cleansing or sanctifying power of blood 
applies in all cases in which the blood is actually applied to the person 
or object which is to be made clean or holy. There are many cases 
of atonement, however, in which no such physical contact between the 
sinner and the blood is required.** For such, some other explanation 
must be sought, and the clue to it seems to be furnished by the fact 
that fat and blood are so commonly associated in the sacrificial ritual. 
Now fat is well known to have been regarded as the best part of the 
animal in the Semitic world. The best of the fruit is called its fat in 
the Old Testament itself (Num. 18:12). The crime of Eli’s sons was 
probably that of taking the fat which, as the best part of the offering, 
belonged to Jehovah. Fat and blood are described as Jehovah’s 
food in Ezek. 44:7. Blood thus seems to have been held in equally 
high esteem with fat as an article of food.t? The use of blood and 
fat accordingly point back to early times when the sacrifice was 
regarded as a family meal of which the deity and his worshipers alike 
partook and thus cemented the fellowship between them. But it is 
impossible to suppose that this crude, sensuous conception was pres- 
ent in the mind of the exilic or post-exilic legislator. It is more 
probable either that he accepted long cherished customs without 
understanding or seeking to understand their true significance, or that 
he regarded the sacrificial blood and fat in many cases as a gift to 
God. Itis scarcely credible, however, that the priestly revisers of the 
ritual assumed so unquestioning an attitude as the former alterna- 
tive implies; and certain positive facts favor the latter alternative. 
The eating of the sin-offering is not permitted to the offerer but is 
confined to the priests, the representatives of God. In the early stages 
of the Hebrew ritual, sacrifice was certainly looked upon as a gift to 
God. In the Priestly Code itself sacrifice is constantly represented as 


to So H. P. Smith, American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, p. 419. 

11 It is very probable that in earlier stages of the ritual blood was applied to all 
persons seeking atonement just as it was to things, and that the same idea of purifying 
held good in all cases (cf. Exod. 24:8; 29:20; Lev. 8:23 ff.). 

12 For evidence of this custom among the Semites and other primitive peoples, 
see W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 234; cf. Ps. 50:13. 
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j2"P, a gift; even the sin-offering is so designated (Lev. 4:23, 28, 
32; 5:11). The fact that the Nazirite must offer a sin-offering at the 
close of his Nazirate is explicable on the gift basis, i. e., now that the 
Nazirite is about to withdraw from his close, undivided attachment 
to Jehovah, he propitiates him with liberal gifts lest he be incensed 
by such abandonment of him (Num., chap. 6). The substitution of 
fine flour for an animal in the case of the sin-offering of a poor man 
likewise points toward the gift hypothesis (Lev. 5:11 ff.). 

In any case, the interpretation of the sin-offering and the trespass- 
offering as representative of atonement through vicarious satisfaction 
of the divine demand for justice cannot stand. The death of the 
sacrificial animal does not represent the death of the sinner. The 
sin is not transferred to the slain victim. ‘The impossibility of the 
theory of vicarious satisfaction appears from several facts. As pre- 
viously noted, fine flour may constitute a sin-offering (Lev. 5:11 ff.); 
there can be in such a case no vicarious death for sin. Not only so, 
but this flour and the flesh of the sin-offering and trespass-offering 
were most holy, so that only priests might eat of it and that too under 
restrictions (Lev. 5:13; 6:24f.; 7:6). This is scarcely consistent 
with the view that the sin has been transferred to the slain animal.*$ 
Then, too, the emphasis of the ritual is not upon the slaughter, as would 
be the case if the death of the sinner were the end in view, but rather 
upon the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar. Furthermore, ani- 
mals were slain for other sacrificial offerings where the purpose was 
not to make atonement for sin; hence the death of the sacrificial 
animal is evidently consonant with other interpretations than that of 


13 The fact that in certain cases the flesh of the sin-offering is not eaten by the 
priests but is burned “without the camp” (Exod. 29:14; Lev. 4:11 f., 21; 16:27) is 
not inconsistent with the view that the flesh was holy. The cases in question are the 
sin-offerings for the High-Priest, the priests, or the community as a whole. The 
priests would scarcely be expected to eat offerings made to God in their own behalf. 
There was evidently difference of opinion as to the propriety of the priests eating 
of the sin-offering of the community of which he himself was a part (Lev. 4:21; 10: 
16 ff.), but such an offering is specifically declared to be “most holy” (Lev. 10:17). 
The holiness of these offerings appears likewise from the emphasis laid upon the 
necessity of sprinkling their blood upon the altar for purifying purposes, and from the 
fact that the flesh was to be burned in a “clean place.” The burning outside of the 
camp was merely an additional precaution against the danger of anyone coming in 
contact with the most holy flesh (cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., 
pp. 371 f.). 
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vicarious satisfaction. Finally, certain offenses were beyond the possi- 
bility of atonement; nothing but the sinner’s death would suffice 
(Exod. 35:2; Lev. 20:9-16, 27; 24:16 f., 21; Num. 15:32-36). It 
is quite clear, therefore, that the death of the animal was not regarded 
as the equivalent of the death of the sinner. 

What is the significance of the laying on of hands in the atonement 
ritual? Some have urged the substitutionary hypothesis as furnish- 
ing the only solution: the sinner lays his hands upon the head of the 
victim and thereby imparts his own guilt to the animal which dies in 
his place. It appears, however, that outside of the cultus the laying 
on of hands often signifies the impartation of good gifts but never the 
transmission of evil.‘4 Furthermore in the non-sacrificial laws the 
laying on of hands at times designates something other than trans- 
mission or impartation; e. g., in the case of one.accused of blasphemy, 
the witnesses lay their hands upon his head, probably for the purpose 
of solemnly identifying the offender, or of vouching for the truthful- 
ness of their testimony, but certainly not in order to transmit to him 
any guilt that attaches to them, for he is already guilty and they inno- 
cent (Lev. 24:10 ff.).5 Hence in the sacrificial ritual there is a priori 
an alternative explanation open to us; we are not shut up to the 
hypothesis of transmission of guilt. But this latter hypothesis is out 
of the question in the case of certain sacrifices in which the laying on 
of hands constitutes a part of the ceremony, though they have no rela- 
tion to the function of atonement, e. g., the peace-offering and the 
burnt-offering (Lev. 1:4; 3:2). These sacrifices are distinctly gifts 
to the Deity, and the laying on of hands seems to have been the sacri- 
ficer’s method of presenting his gift, the way in which he designates it 
as coming from him. The sin-offering, however, is also a gift (Lev. 
4:23), and so open to the same interpretation of the laying on of hands. 
That there was actual or symbolical transference of guilt to the sacri- 


14 The best discussion of this subject is that by Matthes, Zeitschrift fir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. XXIII, pp. 97 ff., the results of which are here stated. 


15 The only case in the cultus in which there is clearly transmissio culpae through 
the laying on of hands is that of the goat sent away to Azazel (Lev. 16:21); but this 
animal is not slaughtered in sacrifice, nor was its blood sprinkled upon the altar. 
There is thus no parallel here to the atoning sacrifice. The goat is merely the means 
by which the iniquity is carried away from Israel’s land and so does but discharge the 
same function as the ephah of the vision in Zech. 5: 5-10. 
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fice seems moreover ruled out by the simple fact that the animal was 
thereafter sacrificed to God and its flesh was “most holy.” 

A subsidiary question in this connection is the significance of the 
representation of the Priestly Code that the Levites were demanded 
by Jehovah in lieu of the first born who rightfully belong to him 
(Exod. 13:2; Num. 3:12f., 41; 8:16-18; 18:15). This claim to 
the firstborn is based upon the deliverance from Egypt and from the 
slaughter that annihilated the firstborn of Egypt. What the historical 
antecedents of this theory concerning the Levites were it is impossible 
to say, but the view of P is perfectly simple: The Levites are a gift to 
God in substitution for the firstborn of Israel upon whom Jehovah 
has the same claim as he has upon the first-fruits and firstlings. It is 
a vicarious offering certainly; but it is not penal substitution for there 
is no question of guilt here, nor is there any thought of death in the 
law, whatever there may have been at some remote period in the past. 
The life-service of the Levites is dedicated to Jehovah as a gift in con- 
pensation for the life-service of the firstborn (cf. the case of the 
dedication of Samuel to the service of Jehovah in the temple at 
Shiloh). 

A similar conception underlies the polltax levied upon all male 
Israelites over twenty years of age whenever the census was taken 
(Exod. 30:11 ff.). This is declared to be “atonement money” (or 
ransom) to make atonement for their lives, that there might be no 
plague among them. A census was an occasion fraught with danger 
—witness the plague that followed David’s census; to forestall an 
outbreak each male must appease the Deity with an offering (Fxod. 
30:13 f.). 

Thus the atoning sacrifices of the Priestly Code can all be explained 
as acting in one or the other of two ways, serving either as cleansing 
agencies which render unclean persons or things clean, or as gifts to 
Jehovah which assure him of the sinner’s sorrow and desire for pardon. 
The gift of course was not looked upon by the legislators as being of any 
value in itself to Jehovah, but only as representative of the offender’s 
attitude of mind and heart. From this point of view it is difficult to 
understand the objection sometimes urged against this interpretation, 
viz., that the conception of God was so exalted and spiritual during 
this period that any thought of offering him gifts must have been 
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impossible.*® Gifts are still offered to God with more or less direct- 
ness even by the civilization of the twentieth century. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that for the great body of worshipers the ritual 
was the all-absorbing thing and that the theology out of which it grew 
was in all probability confined to a relatively small number of people. 
The exact performance of the entire ceremony was the essential thing; 
it is not likely that one part of the sacrificial rite was considered to 
have any more efficacy than another; the entire rite was necessary to 
secure the desired atonement. Not only was this so in the case 
of any particular sacrifice, but the later priestly cultus as a whole came 
to be looked upon as possessed of atoning value. The purpose of it 
all was to propitiate Jehovah, who had shown himself capable of such 
awful wrath. Lest further outbreaks of his anger occur, the most 
minute care is taken to guard every detail of life, both sacred and pro- 
fane, so zealously that there shall be no possibility of offending his 
divine majesty beyond the point of endurance. The whole cultus is 
expressive of the desire of the pious to conform in every slightest detail 
to the divine will. It is the apotheosis of obedience. This obedience 
is practiced in the eager hope that thereby the heart of God may be 
touched so that his afflicting rod may be withheld (Lev., chap. 26). 
The large amount of ritual for the express purpose of making atone- 
ment, with its climax in the legislation for the great day of atonement 
(Lev., chap. 16), is the outstanding characteristic of the Priestly Code 
as over against the Deuteronomic and Covenant Codes. There we 
move in an atmosphere of comparative freedom and joy; here we are 
oppressed by fear and sorrow. In the hands of the majority the per- 
formance of this atoning ritual degenerated into an unethical and 
unspiritual formalism; but to the spiritually minded it was but the 
concrete embodiment of the great teachings regarding sin, repent- 
ance, and God enunciated by the prophets. 

The Old Testament teaching concerning atonement as it has been 
brought out in these three articles may be here summarized for con- 
venience. The need of atonement lies in the fact that all men are 
sinners, hence ever and anon in direct antagonism to God, and there- 
fore subject to his punitive wrath. Atonement is the process by 


16 So, e. g., W. P. Paterson, article “Sacrifice,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible. 
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which the just wrath of God against the sinner is assuaged. Atone- 
ment avails for the great bulk of sins, but certain extraordinary crimes 
are beyond its pale. Various views seem to have obtained in the Old 
Testament period from time to time as to the meaning and method 
of atonement. From very early times repentance was looked upon as 
efficacious in averting God’s wrath, and through the influence of the 
prophets this belief struck root deep into the religious consciousness of 
Israel. It may be fairly doubted whether any form of atonement in 
the prophetic and post-prophetic days did not imply more or less of 
this subjective element behind all objective acts. This is especially 
true of the common conception of the atoning sacrifice as a gift or 
compensation made to God to invoke his favor. The gift is, on the 
face of it, an acknowledgment of sin. Another conception of 
atonement which seems to have been present all through the history 
of the idea, concurrent with the two conceptions just mentioned, is 
that of a purification whereby the uncleanness and sin so obnoxious 
to Jehovah are removed from his sight and all obstacles to the free 
course of his grace are done away. Allied with this view is the con- 
viction that the purificatory work can be accomplished only by God 
himself; the most that man can do is to put himself in an attitude of 
confession and sorrow for sin with an earnest desire for cleansing. 
Finally, there is the view that atonement means vicarious satisfaction 
of the demands of the divine justice. This view, however, appears 
only sporadically and is rather to be regarded as a survival from a 
very early period than as the deliberate promulgation of later times. 
In no case does it appear as a part of the direct and positive teaching 
concerning atonement; for of the two narratives where it is most 
clearly presented one records it as a custom of long standing and pro- 
ceeds to emphasize certain ethical and religious teachings of another 
type upon the basis of the custom (Deut. 21:1-9); the other utilizes 
it, as an existing belief, for the partial explanation of an obscure prob- 
lem (Isa. 52:13—53:12), and even there lays its greatest stress not 
upon the thought of vicarious satisfaction but upon that of the bene fits 
that accrue to those in whose behalf vicarious suffering is endured. It 
can hardly be said, therefore, that vicarious satisfaction, or penal substi- 
tution, is a characteristic teaching of the Old Testament concerning 
atonement. It is rather incidental and subordinate, a view that has 
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fallen to the rear in the onward march of the Hebrew spirit, a part of 
its inheritance which it makes little effort to transmit to succeeding 
generations. 

Underlying all the ceremonies, figures, and symbols of the atoning 
ritual, there is the ineradicable teaching of the holiness of God. 
This holiness, unmoral in its beginnings, is at the close allied to and 
informed with ethical truth. Holiness includes justice and demands 
righteousness. But it is a justice “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.” The penalty of sin is death; but the justice of God 
does not insist upon “the due and forfeit of my bond.” It is a justice 
tempered with mercy and throbbing with love. Jehovah is “long 
suffering and plenteous in mercy and repenteth himself of the evil.” 
The availability of pardon is implied in every atoning rite. The pre- 
requisites to the securing of pardon are so graduated as to rule out 
none who sincerely desire it, no matter how poor or friendless. It is 
of the utmost importance that the conditions be met, but they are not 
intended to be unreasonably severe. The ritual of atonement was 
hardly looked upon as a thing in itself pleasing to God, except in so 
far as the performance of it was a test of obedience to divine law. 
Whatever notions may have prevailed about the efficacy of the ritual in 


early times, or in the minds of the populace at large, it can scarcely 
be doubted that for the later legislators themselves the chief value of 
the ceremony was on its manward rather than its Godward side. It 
served as a great educational agency inculcating in the hearts and 
minds of participants and spectators right conceptions of the sinful- 
ness of man and the holiness and mercy of the just God. 
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Exploration and Discovery 


THE DETROIT MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
AND NEW TESTAMENT 


The announcement in the February Biblical World of the appearance 
in this country of four Greek biblical manuscripts, hitherto unknown, 
and dating from early periods, must arouse wide interest among students 
of the Old and New Testaments. Not only the antiquity of these uncial 
codices, but the quality of their text, seem to promise for some, if not for 
all of them, a high degree of value. Taken together, they constitute the 
most important discovery of Greek biblical manuscripts made in many 
years. More than this, their sudden appearance, from an unknown source, 
combined with the excellent preservation of two of them, invites the hope 
that other parts of the larger codices from which these portions have come 
may even now be awaiting discovery in some remote convent, or in the 
_ hands of some dealer. Certainly in the case of the Septuagint manuscript 
of Deuteronomy-Joshua this seems likely. Without waiting for more, 
however, scholars will find in the new manuscripts a variety of problems, 
critical and paleographical, of more than ordinary interest. ‘The following 
discussion of some of these is based upon the account given by Professor 
Sanders in his notable announcement of the manuscripts in the February 
Biblical World. 

The manuscripts were first seen by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, in the 
autumn of 1906, in the hands of a well-known dealer in Gizeh, from whom 
they were purchased in the following winter by Mr. Freer. The state- 
ment of the dealer that they came into his hands from Akhmim is alto- 
gether likely, since Akhmim is not only a productive site for Christian 
antiquities, but serves as a gathering-point for antiques and curios from 
a wide district of Egypt. 

The writing of MS I, of Deuteronomy and Joshua, as it appears in 
the facsimile given on p. 139, presents resemblances to a British Museum 
Homer that are little short of astonishing. A detailed comparison of 
capitals, symbols, and individual letters makes it practically certain that 
these two manuscripts come from the same date and school of writing, 
if they are not actually the work of the same scribe. The rulings in the 
British Museum Homer are curious; the alternate lines only are ruled, 
except that three successive lines are ruled at the top and bottom of each 
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page. If this trait characterizes the Detroit manuscript as well, a connec- 
tion of remarkable subtlety and strength will be established between them. 
In any case, the history of the British Museum Homer becomes a matter 
of great consequence. It is a manuscript of the sixth century,’ and was 
found in the Syrian Convent of St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert, 
between 1841 and 1847. Over the text of the Iliad certain works of 
Severus of Antioch were written in Syriac in the ninth or tenth century. 
The underlying Greek text runs 33 lines to the page, as against 31 in the 
Detroit Deuteronomy-Joshua. The only differences of importance in the 
hands are the vertical of Y, which is long in the Homer, and short in the 
other; and the poise of the X which is not quite the same in the two manu- 
scripts. These differences are only such as might appear in the writing 
of the same scribe at different periods of his work, and simply accent- 
uate the extraordinary resemblance of the two hands. It may be regarded 
as certain that these two manuscripts come from the same period and from 
the same “school” of writing. It has been conjectured that the Homer 
was brought to St. Mary’s Convent by Moses of Nisibis when he went 
thither in A. D. 932, but Kenyon speaks as though the Syriac writing were 
applied in the Nitrian convent. The question naturally arises whether 
the Deuteronomy-Joshua found its way thither at the same time with the 
Homer, and has lain in that famous convent until recent times, or was 
parted from its sister manuscript earlier in its history. It is not necessary 
to suppose that it has been buried in a tomb all these centuries, since the 
dust and damp of convent ruins or lumber-rooms may quite as well have 
given it and the other Detroit manuscripts their appearance of having long 
been buried. Yet it is possible, even probable, that the palimpsest Homer 
was taken to this Syrian convent as a Syriac manuscript, and had pre- 
viously been separated from its kindred Septuagint manuscript. 

The connection thus established between MS I and the Homer palimp- 
sest takes on added interest in the light of another fact. The same 
volume which contains the scattered leaves of the Homer includes also 
48 leaves of the Gospel of Luke in Greek, written over, like the Homer, 
with the Syriac Severus. The hand of the earlier writing is of the sixth 
century. It is a bold uncial of good size, and bears some general resem- 
blance to that of the Homer and the Deuteronomy-Joshua, although no 
such close resemblance as they bear to each other. The resemblance is 
such as would naturally exist between manuscripts of the same general size, 

t LaRoche assigns it to the sixth or seventh, but says that some have dated it 


as early as the fourth century: Homerische Textkritik, 454-58. A facsimile is given 
in Palaeographical Society Facsimiles, Series II, Plate 3. 
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date, and dignity, for both are clearly‘parts of large handsome copies. The 
Luke has two columns on the page, as does the Joshua. The Luke has 25 
lines to the column, the Joshua 31. The Luke has 11 letters in a line, 
the Joshua usually 12 to 15. These are substantial differences, but per- 
haps hardly greater than might exist between widely different parts of the 
same great Bible, upon which many scribes might work. For the type of 
text exhibited by the Detroit Joshua and the Codex Nitriensis is strangely 
similar. Professor Sanders finds his manuscript closest to Vaticanus, 
and Dr. Hort credits R (Nitriensis) with a large proportion of Pre-Syrian 
readings. This general resemblance in the style and make of these codices, 
in their probable date, in their common relationship to the Homer palimp- 
sest, in their excellence of text, and in their Egyptian provenance, may 
prove a clue of some value for the history of the Deuteronomy-Joshua 
codex. 

When Butler visited the Nitrian convents in 1883-84, he found no 
books at as-Suriani, as St. Mary’s seems to be called, and only loose scat- 
tered leaves at al-Baramus, near by.? Yet it does not necessarily follow 
that these very ancient establishments are now altogether without such 
treasures. It is certain that after the visits of Tattam, between 1841 and 
1847, measures were taken by the Patriarch to prevent the display of 
manuscripts to visitors at these convents, for when Mariette first went to 
Egypt, in 1850, to search these Nitrian libraries, he was denied access to 
them. 

The Detroit manuscript of the gospels (MS III), is not only the 
oldest of the group, but easily the most interesting. It is, to begin with, 
the only considerable uncial of the gospels in America, and is the first 
uncial containing the whole of the gospels that has been discovered in 
more than twenty years, that is, since Gregory found the Codex Athous, on 
Mt. Athos, in 1886. More than this, as an uncial manuscript containing 
the four gospels complete, it ranks at once with a group of seven manu- 
scripts, scattered through the first ten centuries. Were its text not 
_ distinctive in itself, this fact of completeness alone would give the Detroit 
gospels distinction of the most unusual sort. 

Of the date of the manuscript it is difficult to speak definitely. The 
simplicity of the hand, together with its freedom from ornament and exag- 
geration, suggests an early date for it, such as Professor Sanders has pro- 
posed. It must indeed be recognized that the Moslem conquest of Egypt in 
A. D. 640 need not be understood as putting a stop abruptly and finally 
to the making of Greek manuscripts there. Nor is it impossible that 

2 Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Vol. I, pp. 315, 316, 333- 
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codices made outside of Egypt should after the conquest have been brought 
thither. It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose all these manuscripts, 
even the latest portions of them, to have been written before that date. 
A hand much like that of these gospels appears in the marginal additions 
in Lord Amherst’s papyrus of the Ascension of Isaiah, which are assigned 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt to the close of the sixth century. The same 
authorities point out the difficulty of dating Byzantine uncials with pre- 
cision, and it is hazardous to speak definitely here. But Dr. Grenfell has 
communicated to the writer the opinion that the new gospels are not later 
than the fifth century, and may even belong to the fourth, and in this 
opinion paleographers will probably concur. 

The subscription evayyeAvov xara papxov is the regular one exhibited 
in uncial manuscripts from the fifth to the tenth century (RACEHKLUY4). 
The further subscription, in another fifth-century hand, probably gives 
the name of the owner of the book, Timotheus: 

Xpicte ov peta tov Sovrov cov timofeov Kat TavTwy 
avTov. 

Holy Christ, (be) thou with thy servant Timotheus and all his. 

The blurring of the name Timotheus seems to be due to the fact that 
it is written over the erasure of another name, doubtless that of the scribe 
or of an earlier possessor of the codex. The tasteful ornament that marks 
the end of the text gives no suggestion of a date later than the fifth 
century, and indeed is not inconsistent with an earlier time. 

But if the manuscript may with confidence be referred to the fifth, 
or even the fourth century, its age combines with its completeness to place 
it in these respects in the most important and valuable group of Greek 
codices. Vaticanus and Sinaiticus are the only complete Greek texts 
of the gospels older than it, and no other approaches it in age. Again 
aside from its completeness, simply as a considerable gospel manuscript 
older than A.D. 500 it stands high among the five manuscripts, Vaticanus, 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Ephraemi, Bezae.4 We congratulate American 
scholars that at last there is in this country one great ancient witness 
to the Greek text of the New Testament. Of Mr. Freer’s codex of 
Paul’s epistles we cannot as yet speak, but it is at least most gratifying 
to know that such a manuscript, fragmentary though it be, accompanies 
these gospels. 

3 Amherst Papyri, Vol. I, p. 3, and Plates IV, V, VI. 


4Only seven other complete uncial manuscripts of the gospels are known: 
NBKMSUQ. Of these KMSU are of the ninth and tenth centuries, 2 of the eighth 
or ninth, 8B of the fourth. The new Moscow uncial (ninth?) may prove complete. 
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Aside from its early date, and its completeness, so rare among uncials, 
the new gospels must be granted a most respectful hearing by reason of 
the character of their text. Of the excellence of that text it isnot yet possible 
to speak. It is at least clear that its omissions of certain verses in the last 
chapters of Luke would have the approval of Dr. Hort, who described 
these omissions as Western non-interpolations, and in them recognized 
almost the sole excellence of the Western text. They are indeed really 
Pre-Syrian readings of no family, but preserved in Western witnesses. We 
must add that not all these omissions are made by our new manuscript. 
In omitting John 7:53—8:11, it is true, the codex is Non-Western, yet at 
the outset, in other omissions, the Detroit gospels betray some affinity 
with the Western text. This affinity seems to show itself again in the order 
in which the gospels stand—Matthew, John, Luke, Mark—the order of 
the greatest of Western manuscripts, the Codex Bezae. This order appears 
also in the Munich uncial X, of the tenth century, in the Gothic version 
of Ulfilas, in some Old Latin manuscripts, and in one Greek cursive. 
The new manuscript thus finds itself in thoroughly Western company, as 
far as its order of books is concerned.5 

Nor is this all. The most striking feature of the new codex thus far 
made known is its new reading after Mark 16:14, unknown in any extant 
manuscript or version, and only partly reported by Jerome. Of the value 
and authenticity of that reading we must not now undertake to judge; 
“knowledge of documents should precede final judgment upon readings;”’ 
but its presence in the text recalls at the outset Dr. Hort’s dictum, that 
the two chief characteristics of the Western text are boldness of paraphrase 
and readiness to adopt extraneous matter.® 

It is not quite accurate to say that the remarkable reading rod 8 inood 
in Matt. 1:18 has disappeared from all Greek manuscripts, since Tischen- 
dorf in his apparatus includes ‘‘74,” a thirteenth-century cursive, written 
in Arcadia, and now in Oxford, among the supporters of that lection. 
Its appearance in 74 is peculiarly interesting, because the writer of that 
codex, Theodorus of Hagiou Petrou, wrote no less than six other manu- 
scripts of the gospels between the years 1278 and 1301—234, 856, 484, 
483, 412, and the exemplar from which go was afterward copied. In no 
other of these does the reading reported appear,” and while its presence 


s Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in Greek, Vol. Il, p. 165. 


6 Ibid., pp. 123, 124. 


7 Cf. Scrivener’s Collation of New Testament Manuscripts, where two of Theo- 
dorus’ copies are collated. They do not read engov in Matt. 1:18. 
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in 74 may be due to Theodorus’ exemplar for that copy, it may be due to 
error on his part. 

But it is the new reading in the conclusion of Mark’s gospel which 
conspicuously distinguishes this manuscript, and, in connection with its 
other curious traits, promises for it a degree of eccentricity comparable 
almost with that of Codex Bezae. The new reading may be divided into 
two parts, the apology of the apostles and the reply of Jesus. The apology 
is preserved in Latin by Jerome, but in a different and smoother form. 
The reply of Jesus is not known to exist in any other manuscript, version, 
or Father. Four or five questions at once arise: the authenticity of the 
saying, the integrity of the reading, that is, the coherence of its two parts, 
its relation to the passage in which it stands, its textual significance, and 
the restoration of its text, which in the manuscript is desperately corrupt. 

The first of these need not detain us long. While the saying is not 
utterly unlike Luke 10:18, and John 12:31, 16:11, and “‘sin no more” 
recalls John 5:14, the whole utterance is so deficient in the crispness and 
vigor characteristic of Jesus’ sayings, indeed it is so commonplace and 
diffuse, as to bear no resemblance to his acknowledged words. In detail, 
moreover, it presents hardly a point of likeness to the phraseology of 
Jesus as it is known to us. The words dpos and devds do not occur 
in the New Testament at all, and in it troorpédw is never used of repent- 
ance or conversion. The authority of Satan, 7 éfovoia rod arava, is 
mentioned in Acts 28:18. I Peter 1:4, 5 shows most connection with the 
language of the saying, “an inheritance, incorruptible, . . . . in heaven” 
(xAnpovopiav dpOaprov . . . . év ovpavois), But “‘to inherit the spiritual 
and incorruptible glory of righteousness which (glory) is in heaven” is 
an expression quite foreign to the New Testament, and to the words of 
Jesus most of all.® 

The coherence of the new reading is perhaps greater than at first appears. 
Rebuked by Jesus, the apostles excuse their unbelief and hardness of 
heart on the ground that the age is ‘‘under Satan,” and the unclean spirits 
prevent the understanding of God’s truth. They call upon Christ to 
reveal his righteousness in an irresistible and unmistakable way. Christ 
replies that Satan’s dominion is near its end, though other portents are 
to come, and points out, doubtless with reference to their demand that he 
reveal his righteousness, that he has died for the conversion of the sinful, 


8 rpoohéyw does not occur in the New Testament or in the Apostolic Fathers. 
The expression, . . . . is a strange one. The participle, duapryeas, 
does not occur in our gospels, the noun, éuaprwhés, being preferred throughout the New 
Testament. 
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and has thus made possible for them the heavenly inheritance. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the saying belongs with the apology, not- 
withstanding Jerome’s omission of it. The idea here reflected that demons 
are at work to prevent the acceptance of divine truth is constantly present 
in Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, appearing most 
clearly in the Apology, 58, ‘““The so-called demons strive for nothing else 
than to lead men away from God the creator and his first-born Christ.” 
When we compare this new paragraph with the rest of the Longer 
Conclusion of Mark, it is at least clear that the excusing of the apostles 
(areAXoyotvro) articulates perfectly with Jesus’ rebuking of them 
(@veidioev) in 16:14. In style and tone, however, the new paragraph, 
like the new patch upon the old garment, does not altogether accord with 
its context. A sort of summary rapidity of statement pervades the con- 
text; no such clumsy elements as “‘the spiritual and incorruptible glory 
of righteousness in heaven” appear in it. Something like this is indeed 
found in the Shorter Conclusion—‘the holy and incorruptible (d@aprov) 
preaching of eternal salvation,” and with that Conclusion rather than 
with the Longer, the new paragraph may have connection. The word, 
“spirits,” or “unclean spirits”’ (vevpara dxaBapta), is characteristic enough 
of Mark’s gospel, but the Longer Conclusion employs only ‘‘demons,” 
darmova, 16:9, 17. The Longer Conclusion leaves Jesus unnamed, or 
calls him “‘the Lord,” 16:20, or possibly “‘the Lord Jesus,” 16:19. The 
new paragraph calls him “‘the Christ,” 6 Xpurrés. The Longer Conclusion 
is strikingly precise, in contrast with the feeble vagueness of ‘“‘other ter- 
riblet hings are drawing near.” The loose and superfluous “they said unto 
the Christ,” is quite unlike the generally clean-cut style of the Longer 
Conclusion. The extraordinary corruptness of the text of the new para- 
graph further distinguishes it from the context, for fluid as is the text of 
the Longer Conclusion, it can hardly present in any manuscript such a 
patchwork of blunders as the new paragraph exhibits. The part of the 
reading quoted by Jerome was long since referred by Richard Simon to 
some apocryphal gospel,® and to such a gospel or some second-century 
development of tradition, the whole reading may reasonably be assigned. 
We have further to inquire what the appearance of the new paragraph 
means for textual criticism. Does the appearance of this reading con- 
tradict the current views as to the history of the New Testament text, and 
present a problem of a new sort? On the contrary, it is most welcome 
as fresh evidence of a disposition long recognized as characterizing a cer- 
tain type of New Testament text, very ancient and not yet understood— 
9 J. Mill, New Testament, p. 118. 
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the fondness of the Western text for interpolation. If the Detroit gospels 
gave no other evidence of Western affinity, this reading would by itself 
suggest such a relationship. Matt. 20:28; 23:14, 27; 27:35; John 6:56 
are followed by such interpolations in Western witnesses; John 5:4 is 
such an interpolation, and Luke 6:5 is displaced by another. Codex 
Bezae, while it does not contain all of these, is especially rich in them. 

It is, of course, too early to assign the new gospels definitely to the 
witnesses to the Western text. In some readings Professor Sanders has 
found it Syrian, e. g., the ending of the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 6:13. The 
reading in Luke 24: 36, ‘‘And he says to them, It is I, be not afraid. Peace 
be unto you” is an interpolation, omitted in some important Western 
witnesses (a Western non-interpolation). The order in which our manu- 
script gives the clauses is unusual; indeed, it seems to be unprecedented. 
Thus while Syrian and probably neutral elements already appear in the 
text of the new manuscript, a Western element is unmistakable, and the 
new reading following Mark 16:14 should probably be reckoned a Western 
interpolation of material of second-century origin. 

In seeking to recover the true text of the reading, we must turn first to 
Jerome. He says, cont. Pelag. 2:15: 

In some copies, and especially in Greek codices, according to Mark at the 
end of his gospel it is written, Afterward when the eleven had reclined, Jesus 
appeared to them, and rebuked their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they did not believe those who had seen him risen. And they apologized saying, 
This age of iniquity and unbelief is substance [‘‘substantia;” one MS reads 
“sub Satana,” under Satan], which does not permit the true worth [‘‘virtutem’’] 
of God to be apprehended through unclean spirits. 

The Latin of the part in question runs thus: 

Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes Saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub 
Satana'® est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus veram Dei apprehendi vir- 
tutem; idcirco jamnunc revela justitiam tuam. 

While the Greek text should naturally have decided preference over 
the Latin, which presumably represents a translation of it, the Greek 
proves to be so full of inconsistencies as unemended to defy translation. 
The text of Jerome, on the other hand, is for the most part smooth and 
significant, at least in the one Vatican manuscript which reads “‘sub Satana,” 
although even here we must emend the following “‘quae” to “qui.” If 
Jerome is right, however, the Greek must be altered in five places in as 
many lines to agree with him. The Greek does indeed decisively confirm 
the Vatican reading ‘‘sub Satana,” but in most other respects Jerome’s 


10 Most MSS read substantia. 
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text departs too widely from the Greek to be brought into line with it. 
Every reader will feel impelled to connect dxdé@apra with wvevudrwv, and 
for this very obvious correction Jerome’s “per immundos spiritus”? may 
be deemed sufficient corroboration. We shall therefore read, ird rév 
mvevpatwv [tov] dxafdpt[wv], supplying the article necessary to give to 
dxaQdprwv the attributive position. Again, the one who withholds per- 
mission can hardly be the age, but should clearly be Satan himself. For 
this the Latin gives a sort of hint, with its ‘‘substantia quae sinit,’’ prob- 
ably representing an earlier “‘sub satana qui sinit.” But a trace of the 
very reading we seek stands in the Greek itself, in é@v ra, which must 
now be read as one word. Changing 6 to rév to conform with éovra, 
the phrase reads: rév wi é@vra, For the one remaining difficulty in the 
text, dv wapeddOnv, Professor Sanders’ substitution 
of ray for ov seems a sufficient remedy. 

With these changes, the slightest, we venture to say, with which a 
clean text can be secured, although by no means sufficient to free the 
passage from all abruptness, we read as follows: 

Aé€yovTes ‘O aiwv obTos THs avouias Kal 
Tis Tov Latavay [T]o[v] eOvta bro TeV Tvev- 
[tov] axaOdpt[wr] Tod KataraBéoba 
Sivamv. Sia atokdduov cod Thy éxeivor 
éXeyov T@ XpioTo. 

Kal 6 Xpiotos éxeivous mpocddeyev 6 Spos Tav 

ths eEovelas Tod Latava, ddda Seva. Kal [tT] ov 
trapeddOnv eis Odvatov iva els THY 
arnOevav Kal iva Thy év TO ovpav@ 
kal apOaprov tis Top- 
evOévtes KTH. 
We may then translate: “‘And they made excuse, saying, This age of law- 
lessness and unbelief is under Satan, who, by the unclean spirits, does 
not allow (sc.‘‘us”) power to comprehend * the truth of God,” etc. This 
reading of the passage satisfies the evident intent of the utterance, which 
is to explain why the apostles had not believed, not why ‘‘the unclean” 
had not; it connects rvevparwy and dxd#apra as must inevitably be done; 
and it does as little violence to the text as its extreme corruptness will 
allow. More than ever, in this form, the words recall Justin Martyr and 
his plaintive demonology, and connect themselves with the latter half of 
the second century. Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
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11 For with the infinitive, cf. Esdras 10:13, @oriv Sivas orfvar 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT JERICHO 
On April 5, 1907, excavations at Jericho were begun by Professor Sellin 
under the auspices of the Deutschen Palaestina Vereins and were continued 
for three weeks without interruption. The results of the excavations are 
published by Dr. Sellin in the fifth number of the Mittheilungen und Nach- 
richten des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins for 1907. 

The area within which excavations were conducted covers a space of 
180 meters by 370, and rises on an average ten meters above the surrounding 
plain. From this mound there ascend seven knolls of an average height of 10 
meters. The first question to be determined was whether the mound 
really contained the remains of an old town; if so, the city wall must be 
sought. To this end, the mound was traversed by trenches in five different 
directions across its northern end, and nowhere in vain. 

The richest results were afforded by the most northern hillock where 
there were unearthed the ruins of a castle. It possesses a massive tower 
three stories high of unburned brick. The castle had four apartments 
on the first floor, seven on the second, and six on the third, all of them open- 

_ing off the tower like cells. Some of the partition walls of these rooms still 
remain intact. Rising through the three stories was a stone staircase, of 
which sixteen steps may still be seen, leading to the flat roof. The black- 
ened walls of the building show that at some time it was destroyed by fire. 
From the character of the architecture, the stone knives, and the potsherds 
found inside of the castle, it is evident that it was built in the Canaanitish 
period. Among other things found therein were twenty-two small unburned 
clay tablets, evidently intended for writing purposes, but unfortunately 
not inscribed. ‘There was likewise a clay idol 8 centimeters high, having 
an ox head with the horns broken off. Dr. Sellin declares the castle to 
be the best one from the Canaanitish period which has thus far been 
discovered and of great value for the information it furnishes concerning 
early Canaanitish architecture. 

The city wall was discovered at a distance of 40 centimeters below the 
surface of the mound. It is constructed of bricks of burned clay. The wall 
is 3 meters thick (in one place 12) and 3 meters high, rests upon a stone foun- 
dation 60 centimeters high, and is thus extraordinarily strong. A puzzling 
fact is that at a certain point there leads down from the top of the wall to 
the plain a stone staircase of nineteen steps. Why should ingress to the 
town be made so facile for an invader ? 

Among individual objects of special interest discovered may be men- 
tioned the feet of a small clay figure of Ashtarte, a mazzebah, and decorated 
potsherds with both engraved and painted designs, the first painted designs 
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so far discovered in ancient Palestine, and all belonging to the very oldest 
period of Canaanitish pottery. An object of quite special interest is a stone 
idol in human form, 20 centimeters high and of primitive workmanship, and 
a jar handle with a stamp bearing two ancient Hebrew characters which 
Sellin deciphers as 77". This, of course, might be the name of the Hebrew 
deity, Jehovah, but it might also be a fragment of some other name. Con- 
jectures must wait upon further information. The especial interest of this 
latter discovery lies in the fact that it furnishes evidence that the Canaanites 
already as early as 1500 B. c. employed the alphabet common to the Phoeni- 
cians, Moabites, and ancient Hebrews, notwithstanding the evidence of the 
Tell el-Amarna and other tablets of the wide use of the Babylonian script 
in Canaan at this time. 

It is a matter of surprise that from the top to the bottom of the mound 
nothing but successive layers of Canaanitish remains have been discovered, 
so that we have here the deposit and continuous record of a thousand years 
of Canaanitish culture. It will be the task of further investigations to 
explore a second castle discovered in the progress of the work, and to 
locate the Hebrew town of Jericho rebuilt by Hiel (I Kings 16:34). 

The evidence of the excavations thus far is conclusive that the town 
here discovered is the Jericho once destroyed by the Israelites, and we 
shall await with eager interest the results of work now being conducted by 
Dr. Sellin on the same site. It would seem to be safe to say, on the basis 
of the discoveries thus far, that the Canaanitish Jericho, having an existence 
of centuries behind it, was wiped out of existence in mid career, and that 
this happened before the Israelites had in any way had opportunity to 
influence the manners and customs of the town. The excavations thus to 
this extent are in perfect agreement with the biblical record. 

J. M. P. Smita 
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The Church and the Changing Order. By SHAILER MATHEWS. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 255. $1.50. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today. By Jos—EpH ALEXANDER 
LeicHton. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 248. $1.50. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis. By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
New York: Macmillai, 1907. Pp. 429. $1.75. 

Men thought that the latter half of the nineteenth century was the most 
significant period in the intellectual life of the world since the Renaissance. 
Protest was carried to a farther point than Luther ever dreamed of; author- 
ity was questioned in less fiery but more forceful ways than had been used 
by the French Revolution. New and stalwart conceptions were born into 
the minds of men which had been bewildering were it not for the healing 
and harmonizing influence of great uniting principles. The world was one 
and it was free. 

To many of that time it seemed as though the end were reached and 
the only requirement remaining was to arrange details and show the final 
effect of the intellectual and spiritual conquest. 

But it has remained for the twentieth century to present the new prob- 
lems in their living reality. The nineteenth-century discussion was a 
question of facts; that of the twentieth century is a question of forces. The 
nineteenth century challenged ideas; the twentieth century throws down 
the gauntlet to institutions. ‘The wisest are unable to say just where the 
compelling forces of our generation will carry us. The most contradictory 
voices are heard. Some men tell us that intellectual peace is to be secured 
in a naive materialism like to that of the early unreflective days of Greece, 
while, at the other pole, are those, equally in earnest and animated by a 
more contagious enthusiasm, who assert that the age of the spirit has just 
begun; that we are on the eve of the discovery, or at least rediscovery of 
tremendous spiritual powers; that new revelations are coming to beggar the 
splendors of the old prophets; that we are indeed on the eve of the world’s 
greatest spiritual revival. 

Some assert that the church is a moribund institution; it has filled a 
useful function in the past, but that all its work is being done and better 
done by other agencies. Others look for a rebirth of religious devotion, 
fresh martyrdoms, and a new reformation that shall lead not to schism but 
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to nobler Christian unity. Whatever be the outcome, it seems plain that 
we have entered the domain of realities. Sentiments may be beautiful, but 
can they be translated into deeds? Creeds may be logical, but are those 
who believe them better men? Churches may be historical, but do they 
have any present value? Human brotherhood is a fine phrase, but is 
there any spot on earth where it is really effectual ? 

Among the most significant voices of the new dispensation are three 
volumes recently published, each of which deals with a certain phase of the 
subject. The first is The Church and the Changing Order, by Professor 
Shailer Mathews. ‘The chief interest in this book is found in the questions, 
“What will the age do for the church ?” and ‘“‘ What can the church do for 
the age?”’ The point of view is well indicated by the title of the first chap- 
ter, ‘The Crisis of the Church.” There are new forces at work in the world, 
new forms of life, and toward these forces the church must define its attitude. 
We have new intellectual conceptions. The Sunday school teaches one 
thing and the college laboratory quite another. The church must become 
as catholic in its intellectual sympathies as it seeks to be in its universal 
appeal. But the church must not alone be willing to harbor the evolutionist 
and the biblical critic; it must do more, for the church cannot live on liberty. 
It must have a positive gospel to preach and the gospel of the risen Lord is 
as vital as it ever was. The doctrine of immortality as a motive is still 
needed, and the fact of sin and the penalty of sin have present-day moral 
uses. The church must seize upon the social movement; it must realize 
its own ministry of brotherhood; and must understand that it is the business 
of the church to bring society and God together. As the church needs to 
capture reforms for its own sake, still more do the reforms need the church 
to guarantee their sanity and wisdom; but most of all it is the function of 
the church to lead in social movements by its ministry for the regeneration 
of men. The materializing forces of the present, which are not chiefly 
intellectual but rather practical, tending to make social clubs of the churches 
and to give worldly ambitions to their members, must be dominated by a 
church doing the will of a real God in the light of a real gospel. The church 
is summoned to a heroic social leadership. For this work it will require 
heroism and the wielding of the sword of Christ. Professor Mathews has 
given us a thoroughly valuable study of present-day conditions, and he 
has written a book worthy of the thoughtful attention of every church leader 
in the country. 

The second book is by Professor Leighton, Jesus Christ and the Civiliza- 
tion of Today. As the interest of Professor Mathews is chiefly in the church, 
so the interest of Professor Leighton is chiefly in the individual. In the 
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one case we are asked whether the church as an institution can survive, and 
how it can be made useful; in the other case we are asked to consider 
whether the ethics of the gospel can be usefully applied to the spiritual life 
of today. Over against the gospel of the Nazarene we have the message of 
Nietzsche, the boldest exponent of biological ethics, who puts in words 
what other men scarcely dare to think, but which many men practically 
express in conduct. He teaches the validity of an ‘‘over-man” who shall 
not be the servant but rather the master of his weaker brethren. This is 
the gospel of the counting-room and of the street. The question is, does 
the historical Jesus still have a rational place in modern life? After a 
chapter upon nature and human nature which skirts the problems of the 
rational order in the world, the author attacks directly the question of the 
unity, integrity, and uniqueness of the individual life. In spite of all the 
facts of physical causation which affect man, our author finds in conscious- 
ness and in the unity of the rational life the basis for human freedom. This 
is the key to the ethics of Jesus. He believed that men could be better 
and therefore made his appeal. This free life of man in contact with a 
supreme spiritual life is the basis of religion. From both Greece and Israel 
we derive the idea of the worth of the individual. This worth of the indi- 
vidual is at the root of the message of Jesus and is the inspiring principle 
of modern democracy. Human life, social life—all life—has its end in 
the development of the individual soul. Truth and beauty, as well as free- 
dom, belong to such an individual. Social questions are of great impor- 
tance, but the kingdom of God can only come to pass with the uplifting of 
the individual members of society. What is needed is the development of 
nobler personalities. The imperfections of life are seen in the light of the 
supreme worth of a man, and even immortality is conceived in spiritual 
terms and represents the supremacy of the moral order. The chief contribu- 
tion of Jesus was the contribution of a great personality. He reveals God 
as a God of love, about which he does not argue, but in the sphere of which 
he lives and works. The ethics of Jesus are greater than the ethics of philos- 
ophers because he speaks with authority and lived as he spoke. It is the 
personality of Jesus that is of final significance, hence he is the incarnation 
of great spiritual values. The uniqueness of Jesus consists in the harmony 
between his will and the will of God. He is separated from man by ethical 
perfection. This moral perfection of Jesus answers to his unique conscious- 
ness of God, and the two together gave him a place in his time and his 
permanent place as the great religious leader of the race. 

As Professor Mathews has his interest in the church and Professor Leigh- 
ton in the individual, so does Professor Rauschenbusch in Christianity and the 
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Social Crisis have before his mind the social order as the chief value. Half 
the book is taken up with the study of the ethical and social interests of 
Christianity. Jesus was the successor of the Hebrew prophets. Their 
social religion and public morality found a true successor in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but Jesus was not a social reformer. He was a teacher of morality 
but he was more than a teacher of morality; he was a revealer of religion 
who remodeled the national party of the Jews and worked out his own 
view of the kingdom of God. The social sympathies of Jesus were with 
the poor and the oppressed. His new social order was one in which the 
greatest should serve. Early Christianity presented a partial realization 
of the social views of Jesus. In spite of the critical questions about the 
historic material, our author finds no doubt that the Jewish churches were 
dominated by the impulses of the prophets and that the early Christian 
churches were social communities that sought to realize the gospel of brother- 
hood. The author comes vitally to his work in the discussion of the present 
crisis in which a picture is painted, dark and dramatic, of the social and 
industrial evils of our times. He insists that the working-man is not getting 
his share of the product of labor. Though he receives more than wage- 
earners did a generation ago, he does not receive enough. Modern condi- 
tions are difficult and the environment is pestilential, under which the physi- 
cal and moral decline of the people is taking place. Not alone is the family 
declining in stability on account of divorces, but it is declining in social 
value on account of the large number of men and women who do not enter 
into marriage at all. The church has a stake in the social movement of 
the present. It is better for the church that wealth should be evenly dis- 
tributed. If the church could have free land, or land with a moderate tax, 
it might maintain churches in the heart of great cities. Many people are 
driven from the churches because they cannot pay. Churches tend to 
become class institutions. Even the ministry is becoming commercial. 
As the church needs the success of the social movement for its own success, 
so does the social movement deserve the leadership of the church. There 
is a new form of religion. It is social religion. There must be a new form 
of repentance and faith: repentance for social sin and faith in a new social 
order. The modern labor movement is dealt with sympathetically and 
socialism is declared to be the ultimate and logical outcome of the labor 
movement. The Christian idealists will make a mistake if they think there 
is not to be a struggle and sometimes a brute struggle between the classes. 
The best that can be done is for Christian men to cease the struggle but they 
should also hasten the victory of the working-classes. 

These three books, approaching the same problem, each from a different 
point of view, make together a very valuable contribution to present-day 
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reflection. They may not be the final word, but they are at least living 
voices of living men who have faith in the dynamic possibilities of their 
own time. It is not likely that the church will seriously change its methods 
of work; it is not likely that the hard wrought social wisdom of thousands 
of years will be speedily abandoned. There are problems of our time not 
at all touched by these books, and one of them is the maladjustment of the 
modern man to the barbaric spoils of modern successes. The average man 
has no proper scheme of values; he does not know how to use his time, his 
money, or his strength, but he will learn and when he learns he will doubtless 
come back to the wisdom of Jesus. It is of no use to have an automobile, 
or a yacht, or a social position on the one hand; or better wages, or co-opera- 
tion or industrial freedom on the other; it is of no use, in short, to possess 
the whole world if, in the meantime, one loses his life. 


SAMUEL G. SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Works of Flavius Josephus. Translated by Wm. WHISTON, 
and newly edited by D. S. MarcorioutH, D.Litt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. Pp. xxv +989. 

This edition in English of Josephus’ writings has four features that 
give it superiority over other editions: (1) while the Whiston translation 
has been used, it has been made to agree with the Niese text in passages 
where it formerly differed in substance; (2) the Niese sections, which will 
in time replace the older chapter and paragraph divisions of the Josephus 
material, are introduced alongside the former notation; (3) the notes and 
dissertations which Whiston wrote to accompany his translation, and which 
are generally printed therewith, being no longer useful, have been omitted 
from this edition; (4) the entire works of Josephus are here included in a 
single volume of convenient size, and printed in excellent small type. 

The only rival of this Margoliouth edition is that by A. R. Shilleto, 
1889-90, published by George Bell & Sons, London, in five volumes 
(Macmillan Co., New York; $5). The Shilleto edition is also a revision 
of the Whiston translation, but the editor has to some extent modernized 
and improved the English text. He has also had the co-operation of Sir 
C. W. Wilson, who has furnished a few brief topographical notes to accom- 
pany Josephus’ text. Moreover, the five Shilleto volumes are small and 
handy, with large, clear type. But the Shilleto edition does not contain 
the Niese sections, nor is it conformed to the Niese text, both of which 
items make it inferior to the Margoliouth edition. Besides, the latter is 
less expensive, and many will prefer a one-volume to a five-volume edition. 
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However, is it not time that we had an entirely new English translation 
of Josephus’ works? Whiston published his translation in 1737, one 
hundred and seventy-one years ago. The style of it (even as revised by 
Shilleto) is antiquated, and the text from which it was made has been 
superseded by the modern critical texts, of which Niese’s (1887-94) is 
counted standard. A new English translation should be accompanied by 
numerous topographical, historical, and critical notes, with suitable essays 
upon the life, characteristics, and influence of Josephus, and the sources, 
qualities, and historical value of his writings. 

C. W. Votaw 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Appreciation of the Bible. By Rev. WILLARD C. SELLECK, 
D.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 409. 
$1.50. 

The title of this book is exceedingly felicitous in that it avoids the sinister 
connotation of the common term “‘higher criticism,” and suggests the con- 
structive and conservative phases of critical biblical study. This is well, 
seeing the book was prepared for the ordinary reader rather than for the 
expert scholar. Its laudable aim is to put into the hands of the intelligent 
and substantial people of the church who are in the inquiring mood, the 
new view that has come to obtain among Christian scholars with reference 
to the origin, inspiration, contents, purpose, and use of the Scriptures. 
The author believes there can be no retreat from the positions taken by 
the modern school of criticism; that their findings are in the main correct, 
and that the rank and file of the churches must eventually accept these 
views. But the prevailing view among the people at present is the traditional 
view which regards the Bible as a miraculous gift directly from Heaven, 
the very Word of God and of equal value in every part, and of such trans- 
cendent worth as to make it a thing of irreverence to study it as ordinary 
literature is studied. 

It is the.task of the critic and teacher today to conduct the host of impa- 
tient and eager inquirers successfully out of the old Egyptian bondage to 
theories of high inspiration, into a rational appreciation of the Scriptures 
as a depository of religious experience through which God is revealed to 
men. Dr. Selleck undertakes this task, not so much as an original critic 
as a disciple of the critics. His mood is not only sane but reverent and 
appreciative. The Bible is valued for what it is as well as for what it has 
done. If in its evaluation a relativity of worth is discovered it is that its 
progressive character as a revelation may be set forth. 
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The volume opens with an excellent introduction, which treats of the 

place and influence of the Bible in modern life. The main body has two 

parts, the first of which is explanatory and historical, showing “‘The Mean- 
ing of Biblical Criticism.” The brief story of the way in which we came by 
our English Bible is followed by a fair statement of the traditional view of 
the Bible. A chapter on the nature of biblical criticism prepares us for 
the new view of both the Old Testament and the New. Out of this comes 

a restatement of the doctrine of inspiration, the nature of the Bible as 

revelation, and its authority in the realm of human conduct. 

The second part, which deals with ‘The Value and Use of the Bible,” 
best reveals the genius of the book as ‘‘ The New Appreciation of the Bible.” 
Here is shown its constructive, spiritual worth in our modern life as seen 
in its proper use in the Sunday school, the public school, the home, in self- 
culture, and in the spread of western civilization. The chapter on the 
‘Bible in the Public School” is very timely. It is argued that in view of the 
growing recognition of the public school’s function in the line of moral 
education, and the increasing appreciation of the Bible as a noble literature 
which affects ethical culture, that it should have a place in the curriculum 
of our schools, not to be taught dogmatically, but as literature. 

Adverse criticism might be offered on some sections of this book, but 
on the whole it is such a timely and valuable aid to a better understanding 
of the Scriptures from the new point of view that such criticism would seem 
like an uncalled-for gratuity. 

RoBerT W. VAN Kirk 

Jackson, MIcH. 

A Diary of My Life in the Holy Land. By Dr. A. E. BREEN, author 
of General Introduction to Holy Scripture and A Harmonized 
Exposition of the Four Gospels, illustrated. Rochester, N. Y.: 
John P. Smith Printing Company, 1906. Pp. xvit+637. $4.50. 

The author of this book, a learned Roman Catholic priest, was a mem- 
ber of the Archaeological and Biblical School, which is conducted by the 
Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem, during the winter of 1904-5. He has 
recorded in this book vividly his impressions not only of Jerusalem but of 
the parts of Palestine which he visited with the various archaeological and 
geographical expeditions which are conducted by the school every year. 
As these tours are so planned as to cover practically all parts of the country, 
Dr. Breen gives a description of most of Palestine. 

In spite of some faults of style and taste the book is a most interesting 
one—not less so to the Protestant than to the Catholic. Dr. Breen is a 
devout priest. He speaks in this diary with surprising frankness of that 
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seething cauldron of things religious and ecclesiastic which one sees in 
Palestine. His reflections are a constant revelation of himself. These 
self-revelations redeem the diary from the commonplace and make it of 
keen interest to every one who is interested in a soul that is growing. 

In reality the book is much more than a diary, The author has quoted 
at length the best authorities upon the climate of Palestine, its meteorology, 
tis archaeology, and its customs. Warren, Wilson, Conder, Bliss, Sellin, 
Baldensperger, Vincent, and Macalister are laid under contribution and 
quoted at length. Dr. Breen is, however, a man of independent judgment 
and often has his own views. 

To a Protestant perhaps the most interesting phase of the book is his 
attitude toward the holy places, especially toward that body of traditions 
which centres in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Stating that few Protes- 
tants believe that the church stands on the sight of Calvary, and that it 
is rare to find a Catholic who doubts it—some Catholics charging disloyalty 
to the Catholic faith against any who do so—he declares that the matter 
must be decided solely on the evidence, holding that Catholics do not worship 
the place, but the Lord, and that the worship is acceptable, though the site 
be a mistaken one. He then passes in review the evidence for and against 
the genuineness of the site and is irresistably borne to the conclusion that 
the scene of the crucifixion and the entombment of the Savior was not the 
spot where the church stands. In a similarly impartial spirit he examines 
the claims of ‘“‘Gordon’s Calvary” only to reject them. Although he con- 
cludes that Calvary was probably nearer to ‘“‘Gordon’s Calvary” than to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. He rightly decides that we really 
do not know where Calvary was. 

This problem was to Dr. Breen an exceedingly important one. He 
reverts to it in his diary again and again. The question whether it was 
right to worship in sacred sites of mistaken authenticity as though they were 
genuine, cost him severe struggles. His conclusion was that it was right 
to commemorate the life of the Savior in these spots, because an opportunity 
to do so is offered there, even though the exact site of an event cannot be 
determined, for Jerusalem is small and the real site cannot be far away. 
We like Dr. Breen for his manliness and frankness in these matters. 

In his treatment of the noble scholars who are professors in the Domini- 
can School, the author does not appear in so attractive a character. Like 
most Catholic priests he knew before going there little of the higher criticism, 
and like many Protestants he knew it only as infidelity. One is not sur- 
prised in the early part of the book to find that Dr. Breen’s first lessons in 
studying the Bible by scientific methods was distasteful to him, though 
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one is hardly prepared for the charge of infidelity and untruthfulness 
which in the early part of the book is made against his noble teachers. 
Apparently, however, this first impression passed away, for on p. 245 he 
pays a beautiful and well-deserved tribute to the life of the Dominicans. 
It is a pity, however, that he nowhere retracts the unjust strictures which 
in the early part of the book he makes upon his teachers. In this connection 
it strikes one that the diary closes abruptly. It concludes with a statement 
of the author’s safe arrival at Jerusalem after a trip to Galilee and the 
north. Did it originally contain his final impressions of his year in Palestine 
and an expression of appreciation of his scholarly teachers? And was this 
conclusion sacrificed to secure the Nihil obstat of the censor and the Imprim- 
atur of the Bishop of Rochester, which now adorn the page after the title 
page? These questions spring to one’s mind, because it seems impossible 
that so eminently fair a mind as Dr. Breen’s could know the evidence for 
the views of Pére Lagrange concerning the Bible and not accept them. 

Dr. Breen is too just not to criticise some Roman Catholics in Palestine, 
but one is amused to find that his attitude toward the other branches of the 
church there—Greeks, Armenians, Copts, etc.—is exactly that of many 
Protestants toward Catholics. He grants that the laity are honest and 
sincere, though ignorant, but he believes the priests of what he calls the 
schismatic churches, but especially of the Greek church, to be crafty, hypo- 
critical, and insincere, holding the people in subjection for their own gain. 
Probably such charges against whole priesthoods are untrue whether 
brought against Greek or Catholic. 

Dr. Breen’s archaeological information is generally correct. On some 
points he has gone wrong, as, e. g., in his belief that Zion in the Old Testa- 
ment period was the western hill of Jerusalem. Then Schick’s models of 
the Temple area were bought by Harvard University (not Oxford, see p. 
382), and the originals are at Harvard and only the copies in Jerusalem. 
The reviewer is sure of this as he acted as the agent in their purchase and 
drew the contract. 

The book contains 327 illustrations, most of them good, although one 
could dispense with numerous representations of the interior of shrines. 
The printer has done his work well, though, as usually happens, there are 
a few typographical errors. 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies, in 
Memory of William Rainey Harper. 
Edited by RoBert FRANCIS HARPER, 
_ Francis Brown, GEoRGE Foot 
Moore. Two Volumes. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Pp. xxxiv+838. $10 and postage. 
These massive volumes contain contributions on 
Old Testament and Semitic topics from twenty- 
five of the leading scholars of the United States, 
together with an introduction (22 pp.) by Professor 
Francis Brown devoted to a careful and discrimi- 
nating review of the career of President Harper as 
a teacher and scholar. This Introduction will be 
of especial interest to the numerous friends of Dr. 
Harper, and with the fine photogravure will make 
the volumes a desirable addition to the library. 
The typography and press-work are worthy of the 
high character of the contents, and the whole con- 
stitutes a fitting testimony to the esteem felt by 
American scholars for a peerless teacher, an emi- 
nent scholar, and a great man 


Gorpon, A. R. The Early Traditions 
of Genesis. New York: Scribners, 
1907. Pp. xii+348. $2. 

This volume treats the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis in a large and comprehensive way. Some 
of the ten chapter-headings are: ‘“‘The Sources of 
the Traditions,” ‘‘Myth and Legend,” ‘Israel’s 
Conception of God,” “‘ Revelation and Inspiration.” 
The method is thoroughly critical and historical, 
and excellent use has been made of the best litera- 
ture. The results achieved indicate breadth of view, 
sanity of judgment, and a competent independence 
of opinion. This is certainly all in all the best 
book in English on the early stories of Genesis. 
BEECHER, W. J. The Dated Events ‘of 

the Old Testament. Being a Presenta- 

tion of Old Testament Chronology. 

Philadelphia: The Sunday School 

Times Company, 1907. Pp. 202. $1.50 

net. 

The first 32 pages of this book are given to a 
general introduction setting forth the sources of 
nformation and the method of the investigation. 


The balance of the book consists of chronological 
tables giving exact dates for every event in Old 
Testament history. The conclusions are highly 
favorable to the essential accuracy of the biblical 
chronological statements, but they vary widely at 
some points from current opinions. 


ARTICLES 


Toy, C. H. On Some Conceptions of 
the Old Testament Psalter. American 
Journal of Theology, January, 1908, 
I-33- 

A series of valuable notes on various aspects of 
the religion of the Psalms, such as the attitude 
toward the sacrificial cultus, the conception of law, 
the ethical attitude, the attitude toward divine be- 
ings other than Jehovah. 

Moorg, G. F. Notes on the Name 
[bid., pp. 34-52. 

An extended and careful examination of the 
literature bearing upon the history of the pronun- 
ciation of the divine name. The pronunciation 
“Jehovah”’ is witnessed to as early as the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century A. D. 

Haupt, Pavut. Critical Notes on Esther. 
The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, January, 1908, 
pp- 97-186. 

A critical edition of the Hebrew text of the Book 
of Esther, with extensive notes, textual, lexico- 
graphical, grammatical, historical, literary, and 
exegetical. The article constitutes a thesaurus of 
information on Esther- 

SmitH, J. M. P. The Strophic Structure 
of the Book of Micah. Jbid., pp. 187- 
208. 

An arrangement of the Hebrew text of Micah 
with emendations in Strophes, with the addition 
of brief notes on the literary form. 

Lyon, D. G. Recent Excavations in 
Palestine. The Harvard Theological 
Review, January, 1908, pp. 70-96. 

A summary of the results of the excavations in 
Palestine during the last twenty years. 
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N. The “Jerahmeel” Theory 
and the Historic Importance of the 
Negeb, with Some Account of Personal 


Exploration of the Country. The 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1908, pp. 
322-42. 

A very valuable survey of the geography of the 
region south of the Dead Sea and Judah, with a 
sketch of the part it played in Igrael’s history. The 
author’s attitude toward Jerahmeel is a friendly 
one. 


EERDMANS, B. D. Ein nieuwe Jahwe- 
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Tempel. Theologisch Tijdschrift, 

January, 1908, pp. 72-81. 

A brief summary for Dutch readers of the con- 
tents and significance of the two collections of 
Assouan papyri. 

Boyp, J. O. Ezekiel and the Modern 
Dating of the Pentateuch. The Prince- 
ton Theological Review, January, 1908, 
Pp- 29-31. 

A comparison of the literary phraseology of the 
Priest’s Code and Ezekiel for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question of priority. The conclusion 
is that the entire Priest's Code was in existence 
before the Exile. 
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BOOKS 


KLOSTERMANN, EricH, and GRESSMANN, 
Huco. Markus. (Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Bd. II, Die Evan- 
gelien.) Pp. 148. M. 2.85. 
Klostermann’s summary commentary on Mark 

includes an analysis of the gospel, a new transla- 

tion of it into German, and copious critical and 
exegetical notes. This constitutes a valuable ad- 
dition to Lietzmann’s series. 

NIEBERGALL, F. Praktische Auslegung 
des Neuen ‘Testaments: Markus. 
(Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Bd. V, 1, Bogen 4-8.) Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1907. Pp. 49-120. 

In accordance with the plan of Lietzmann’s in- 
teresting Handbuch, this detailed practical treat- 
ment of Mark is added to the critical discussion, 


by way of furthering the homiletical and religious 

use of that gospel. 

GrttzMacHER, R. H. The Virgin Birth. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 80. $0.40 
net. 

The Foreign Religious Series, of translations 
from the works of conservative German scholars 
under Dr. R. S. Cooke’s editorship, begins with 
this neat little volume. Dr. Bernhard Pick is the 
translator. The historical character of the virgin 
birth is defended »y Professor Griitzmacher of 
Rostock, with learning and intelligence, although 
no new contribution to the subject seems to be 
attempted. The English is sometimes obscure or 
abrupt, and an occasional inaccuracy may be 
noted. But the plan of presenting these popular 
discussions of critical matters is a good one, and 
both ‘sides should certainly be heard. 


Barta, Fritz. The Gospel of St. John 
and the Synoptic Gospels. (Foreign 


Religious Series.) New York: Eaton 

& Mains, 1907. Pp. 87. $0.40 net. 

A vigorous apologetic for the credibility and 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, which, with the 
Apocalypse, is ascribed to the Apostle John. The 
style is sometimes obscure, and the treatment of 
early Christian literature, e.g., Papias, is arbi- 
trary. 

RIGGENBACH, EpuarRD. The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. (Foreign Religious Se- 
ries.) New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1907. Pp. 74. $0.40 net. 

Professor Riggenbach favors the view that the 
Christophanies demonstrate the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus. 

Meyer, Max. The Sinlessness of Jesus. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 46. $0.40 
net. 

Beto, Kart. The Miracles of Jesus. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 77. $0.40 
net. 

This inauiry into Jesus’ view of his miracles, 
and the historical character of them, is for the 
most part intelligent, helpful, and suggestive. In 
the further issues of this series, however, more 
careful editing is imperative. 

Von HaseE, Kart. New Testament 
Parallels in Buddhistic Literature. 
(Foreign Religious Series.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 62. $0.40 
net. 

The unreality and want of connection in most 
such parallels is clearly shown. 

GRENFELL, B. P., and Hunt, A. S. 

Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel 
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from Oxyrhynchus. Edited with 
Translation, Commentary, and Plate. 
London: Oxford University Press 
(for Egypt Exploration Fund), 1908. 
Pp. 22. Is. net. 


This separate publication of the New Oxyrhyn- 
chus gospel fragment, described in the February 
Brsticat Wortp, places that interesting docu- 
ment within the reach of all who are concerned 
with early Christian literature. 


ARTICLES 


CASE, SHIRLEY J. Kvpios as a Title for 
Christ. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XXVII, 1907, pp. 151-61. 

An examination of the uses of this title in the 
New Testament leads to the conclusion that it 
arose from the primitive designation of Jesus as 
Maran, “‘our Lord,” and represented the early 
community’s recognition of his supreme spiritual 
authority. Later it served in general use as sim- 
ply a name for Jesus. 


Bacon, B. W. A Turning Point in Gos- 


RELATED 
BOOKS 

ScHWaRtTz, Ep., and MomMsEN, T. 
Eusebius Werke; II. Bd.; Die Kir- 
chengeschichte. 2. Teil. Biicher VI-X; 
Ueber die Miéartyrer in Palistina. 
(Griechischen Christlichen Schriftstel- 
ler der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 509- 
togo. M. 8.50. 

The Church History of Eusebius is now acces- 
sible in a carefully edited critical text, with a full 
apparatus of important variants. Professor 
Mommsen’s critical text of Rufinus’ Latin version 
of it accompany’s the Greek text. The whole 
puts the study of early Christian literature upon 
a much improved footing. 

Kramer, F. K. The Supremacy of the 
Bible. Popular Essays on the Influ- 
ence, Inspiration, and Composition of 
the Holy Scriptures. Denver: The 
Biblos Press, 1907. Pp. 324. 

Jounson, F. (Editor.) Bible Teaching 
by Modern Methods. London: A. 
Melrose, 1907. Pp. xx+184. 35. 6d. 
A series of addressés delivered by the more pro- 

gressive representatives of the Sunday-school teach- 
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pel Criticism. Harvard Theological 
Review, I (1908), pp. 48-67. 

Bacon, B. W. The Treatment of Mark 
6:14—8:26in Luke. Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature, XXVII, 1907, pp. 132- 


50. 

Luke’s omission of this section in his Mark 
source is explained as due chiefly to Luke’s less 
extreme views on the Jew and Gentile controversy, 
for- which his solution is found in the apostolic 
decrees made so much of in Acts. Mark’s extreme 
and unfavorable view of Judaism, shown in this 
passage, and resembling the position of the 
“‘strong’’ in Corinthians, made the passage use- 
less to Luke, who omitted it, and in Acts developed 
his own position independently. 


Mov ton, J. H., and MILLIGAN, GEORGE. 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. IV. 
Expositor, January, 1908, pp. 51-56. 
These valuable studies in New Testament lexi- 

cography are now resumed after an interval of 

nearly four years. Especial attention is given to 
recent publications of papyri, which have been 
notably voluminous and important. 


SUBJECTS 

ing of Great Britain at a conference of experts and 
biblical scholars held in London in 1906 under 
the auspices of the Sunday School Union. The 
addresses are valuable as indicative of the views 
of such scholars as Professors Adeney, Peake, 
Garvie, John Adams, Orr, Davison, and Rev. R. 
F. Horton. They reveal the needs of the British 
Sunday schools as realized by keen observers, and 
so they afford a fairly reliable basis for compari- 
son with the Sunday schools of America. Further- 
more, they present much valuable wisdom in re 
religious pedagogy and biblical teachings. It is 
well worth reading to all who are responsible for 
or interested in the furtherance of Sunday-school 
methods and ideals. 


Cope, H. F. The Modern Sunday School 
in Principle and Practice. Chicago: 
Revell, 1907. Pp. 206. $1. 


This book by the general secretary of the Reli- 
gious Education Association covers the whole range 
of Sunday-school methodology. It is an invalu- 
able handbook for the average superintendent and 
teacher. It is the product of an unusually wide 
experience and of rare opportunities for observing 
the best Sunday schools in operation. It is abreast 
of the latest movements, but eminently sane in its 
point of view. It should find a wide and appre- 
ciative reading. 
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